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DIVIDED. 





Dear, only friend, the days grow long 
Between our parted lives, 

The autuinn weaves its funeral song, 
The summer’s green revives, 

Year steals on year, and as they glide, 
I can but weep to see 

That each upon its ebbing tide 
Must sweep me back from thee. 


O thou, with whose young heart my own 
Once kept the same quick beat, 

Whose hopes and joys to mine were known 
As stream with stream doth meet,— 

How sad and bitter is the truth 
These lonely years unfold,— 

While thou dost keep immortal youth, 
That Iam growing old! 

From joy to joy I see thee rise, 
O blest of earth and heaven! 

To whom the fullness of the skies 
O’er this lite’s all was given. 

The happy stars that hailed thy birth 
I see still onward move; 

Leading through fairest paths of earth, 
To fairer heights above. 

I hold the same sweet thought of thee 
While seasons go and come; 

Forever young, and glad, and free; 
Forever safe at home. 

How shall my life grow grave and old, 
And keep with thine in tune ? 

How shall December, sad and cold, 
Reset its pulse with June? 

I grudge the passing of the years 
That leave me young no more, 

I grieve the very grief, whose tears 
Wash out the bloom of" yore. 

From all this toil and care and change 
My heart would shrink and flee, 

Lest to itself it grow so strange 
It may be strange to thee. 

What if so far apart we drift, 
With each opposing tide, 

Not e’en the eternal years can lift 
And place me at thy side ? 

What if that unknown light and bliss 
So fill thy soul’s desire, 

It need no poor, lost love like this 
To feed its holy fire? 

O deathless Love! why wrong thee so, 
To dream thy bonds are riven; 

Or doubt the last sweet pledge below 
Will be the first of heaven. 

I will not bring my puny rod 
These things divine to prove, 

But all is possible with God, 
And God himself is love! 

I only know his single breath 
Can blot a thousand years ; 

Their care, and pain, and age, and death— 
A mist that disappears ; 

That measured not by time or space 
Those endless ages run; 

And each shall find his happy place 

‘ Where life and love are one. 

—Mrs. H. A. Bingham, in Ladies’ Repository. 








In the Pennsylvania Legislature, Jan. 7, the Senate 
Judiciary General Committee were requested by the 
Senate to inquire into the expediency of bringing in a 
bill, giving to married women the same rights in regard 
to property that their husbands enjoy. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Nothing more plainly indicates the steady rise in the 
tide of public sentiment in favor of the equality of wo- 
men than the character of the men and women who, 
from month to month, and from year to year, give in 
their adhesion to the movement. 

The list of names attached to the Call for the recent 
Massachusetts Convention was so influential and signifi- 
cant that the editor of a leading Boston daily newspa- 
per asked us with surprise, “Can it be possible that all 
these names were attached and their publication author- 
ized by the signers?” Between the signatures of Garri- 
son, the veteran reformer, at the beginning, and of Wil- 
son, the sagacious Senator, at the close, stand some fifty 
names, second to none in New England or in the world— 
names of such men as Ingersoll Bowditch and George F. 
Hoar, of such women as Lydia Maria Child, Sarah Shaw 
Russell and Lilian Emerson, names of radical thinkers, 
like John Weiss and Bronson Alcott, of the very leaders 
of orthodoxy like Dr. Manning, the Rev. Messrs Murray, 
Wright and Stratton, and last, but not least, of Gilbert 
Haven, the editor of Zion’s Herald, the noble type of 
New England Methodism. 

No wonder, therefore, that Horticultural Hall was 
filled at an early hour on Friday morning with an earn- 
est, intelligent audience, the very best representatives 
of Massachusetts character and culture. No wonder 
that the bright blue sky overhead seemed reflected in 
the cheerful and appreciative countenances gathered 
around, the plattorm. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. Rowland 
Connor, the Massachusetts member of the Executive 
Committee of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION. Rev. James Freeman Clarke, being elected 
Chairman of the Convention, stated the object of the 
meeting, in a candid, dignitied, straightforward way, the 
progress of the cause, the right and duty of women to 
vote, and the beneticial resuits of their doing so upon 
themselves, upon men and upon society. 

A business committee was appvinted, after which 
Julia Ward Howe read a carefully prepared address, 

She was tullowed by Lucy Stone, who appealed to the 
heart and conscience of her auditors with that earnest 
simplicity of mind and manner which never fails to en- 
list sympathy and create conviction. She stated forci- 
bly the huniliation to woman which her political sub- 
jection intlicts, rejoiced in the approaching adoption 
of the 15th Amendment which will protect men in their 
rights, and demanded a 16th which shall guarantee the 
rights of Women. 

Rowland Connor, with clear, ringing voice and concise 
expression, pointed out the injustice of existing codes 
and customs relative to woman. From the subjec- 
tion of the past, she appeals to the spirit of the age for 
freedom and individuality. He was weary of the cur- 
rent cant about the sphere of woman. Men are respon- 
sible for her weakness, for they have blocked her path- 
way. If women are less frank and truthful than men, 
it is the result of their subject condition, If men are 
guilty of vices from which women recoil, it is the result 
of their artificial and injurious domination. Equality 
of rights will strengthen the one, refine the other, and 
rectity the deficiencies of both.» 

Eiizabeth Churchill, of Providence, followed. A grace- 
ful, lady-like, thoroughly earnest and intelligent woman, 
Her speecn sparkied with life and animation. Never, 
for a moment, did she wander otf into verbose platitudes 
or dreary generalizations. All was practical aud point- 
ed. Good sense and good feeling brought the audience 
into sympathy with the brave, bright svul of this wom- 
anly woman. Wit alternated with pathos, and logic was 
happily combined with ideality. Mrs, Churchill’s speech 
Was a success, and we welcome her appearance betore a 
Boston audience as a hopeful prelude to wider reputation 
and usefulness. 

The closing address of the. morning was by William 
H. Channing, who thrilled the audience by a speech full 
of religious enthusiam and generous chivalry. He gave 
a vivid sketch of the early struggles of the advocates of 
Woman’s Rights, and narrated interesting reminiscences 
of a meeting in New York, where a howling mob, led by 
Rynders and his gang, were charmed into silence by the 
eloquence of Lucy Stone and the quiet, matronly pres- 
ence of Lucretia Mott. 

A Constitution for the MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN SuF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION was then reported and adopted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 1 

In the afternoon, the audience was equal in quality, 
but still larger in number. Platform, gallery and aisles 
were densely crowded, and many were unable to obtain 
admittance. Speeches were limited to ten minutes. 

Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of Natick, an Orthodox Congre- 
gational minister, made an earnest speech to show that 
the Gospel of Christ is the real source and inspiration, 
from which originates this great movement to enlarge. 
and dignify the sphere of woman. 

Lucy Stone appealed to all men and women to work 
for Woman Suffrage. Every one can distribute tracts; 
all can interest and convince their own circle of ac- 
quaintances. Let every woman try to find something 
useful to do, and do it well. Skilled labor is always well 
paid, and always in demand. Every woman who makes 
her work valuable and valued, raises the standard of 
compensation for all other women, as well as her own. 
Let women plan to make money; to accumulate, to be- 
come the owners of property. When Mrs. Hallock, of 





Milton, N. Y., cleared $1000 a year over expenses, by 
raising raspberries, she made it easier for every other 
woman to do the same. 

Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, of Rockport, made an animated 
protest against the gross personalities and indecent vi- 
tuperation with which Mr. Fulton endeavors to rein- 
force the weakness of his arguments by the violence of 
his invective. The leading advocates of this reform are | 
happy wives and mothers, The family relation is har- 
monized and ennobled by the recognition of the wife as 
the intellectual equal and companion of her husband. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison spoke with his usual frank, 
cheerful, energetic good sense. He congratulated the 
friends of Woman Sutfrage upon the organization of 
the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION at 
Cleveland, upon a truly national and representative 
basis. The most serious obstacle to the success of our 
movement now is a want of opponents. If any are 
present, we invite them to come forward and state their 
objections. He showed the futility of the arguments 
usually made against the reform, 

Henry Blackwell proposed additional clauses to the 
Constitution of the State Society to bring it into har- 
mony with the principles of the American organization, 
viz., first, a provision for future amendments by a vote of 
three-fifths of its members, present at any regular or 
special meeting. Second, a provision for the organization 
of auxiliary county societies, for the purpose of forming 
local societies in every town in the State. To get Suf- 
frage for Woman, we must create an intelligent public 
sentiment among the people. With all its wealth and 
culture, Boston cannot do the work. ‘Tracts and news- 
papers must be carried into every farm-house and facto- 
ry. Schoolhouse meetings must be held. Through 
these local associations, political influence must be 
brought to bear upon candidates for public office, by 
securing the success of the friends of Woman Suffrage, 
and by ensuring the defeat of its enemies, The amend- 
ments were adopted. 

Margaret Campbell, of Springfield, made a very sensi- 
ble speech, giving an account of the good work done in 
Hampden and Hampshire Counties. She did not say 
what we may more properly say for her, that our suc- 
cess in those counties is largely due to her own perse- 
verance and beautiful self-consecration to the cause. 

Susan B. Anthony, of New York, was in the midst of 
the audience, and addressed the Chair. Being invit- 
ed to the platform, she congratulated the friends in 
Massachusetts upon the formation of their State Socie- 
ty, and expressed her sympathy with the objects of the 
Convention. She announced the success of the recent 


Convention in Washington, and offered resolutions in | 


favor of a sixteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting political distinctions on account of sex, 
and of extending suffrage to women in the District of 
Columbia. ‘The resolutions were adopted. 

Mary A. Livermore, in her earnest, matronly way, ap- 
pealed to husbands and wives who had happy homes 
and domestic sympathies to give evidence of their mu- 
tual confidence and affection by working heartily tor 
the recognition of woman’s individuality and citizen- 
ship. 

Rev. Gilbert Haven made a strong, manly speech, full 
of practical good sense and religious feeling. 

Dr. Mercy B. Jackson tollowed. This lady enjoys the 
confidence of a large circle of the community as an in- 
telligent and skillful physician. She spoke with the 
weight which experience alone can ‘give, upon the diiti- 
culties which women are forced to meet and overcome, 
in order to obtain a medical education. 

Mrs. Ada U. Bowles, of Cambridge, made a grace‘ul, 
womanly speech, which was a fitting close of the after- 
noon session, and the audience adjourned—like Oliver 
Twist, quite in the mood of asking for more, 

Contrasting the lite and interest of this afternoon 
session, made up of short extempore speeches, with 
the occasional tediousness of long addresses where no 
rule is adopted to the contrary, we are inclined to think 
that an average limitation of speeches to twenty min- 
utes, like the average limitation of life to “three score 
years and ten,” would be in accordance with “the eter- 
nal order,” and might be advantagevusly adopted here- 
after in Woman Sutfrage Conventions. It was also ob- 
servable that the speakers who kept closest to the poiut 
of Woman Sutfrage, and gave the reasons for its adop- 
tion, were most cordially welcomed by the audience 
throughout the entire Convention. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The hall was again crowded, notwithstanding the ad- 
mission fee. After an address by Rev. Phebe Hanaford, 
the speakers of the evening were introduced, 

Mrs. Howe read an essay, showing the importance of 
more charitable and friendly relations than now exist 
between rich and poor women, and urging the advanta- 
ges of domestic service in comparison with manufactur- 
ing avocations. 

Mrs. Livermore made an eloquent extempore speech 
in behalf of the ballot for woman, showing how bene- 
ficial would be its results, and how fearfully society is 
now demoralized by the segregation of men and wo- 
men from joint action in every department of human 
life. Her clear statement and apposite illustrations 
were exceedingly effective, and awakened great enthu- 
siasm. She closed by offering a resolution, appointing 
a Committee of seven, with power to add to their num- 
ber, to get up a WoMAN SUFFRAGE BAzAAr in Bos- 
ton, next fall, in order to raise ten thousand dollars for 
the prosecution of the work. 





Edmonia Highgate spoke in eulogy of the colored wo- 
men of the South, 

Wendell Phillips was the last speaker. The hour was 
late—the audience, weary. But who can resist the 
magic of genius? When those silver tones were heard, 
fatigue was forgotten. All listened with delight to a 
statement as clear as the crystal water of a mountain 
lake, illumined by perpetual flashes of wit like summer 
lightnings. 

Truly, if Mrs. Livermore uses the ponderous sword of 
the lion-hearted Richard, Mr. Phillips wields the shin- 
ing sabre of the enchanted Saladin! 

The attendance at the Convention was of course 
principally composed of residents of Massachusetts. 
But there were many present from all parts of New 
England. The platform was crowded with persons of 
social and literary distinction—in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, David Lee and Lydia Maria Child, 
“Warrington,” of the Springfield Republican, Hon. Na- 
thaniel White and Amenia S. White of New Hampshire, 
Dr. Sarah R. Hathaway, Louisa Alcott (the author of 
“Little Women”) and her sister, Miss May Alcott, Mrs. 
Laura Bullard of Brooklyn, Judge Pitman of New 
Bedford, and others. 

From first to last, the Convention was a success, 
With such weight of character and variety of talent en- 
listed in its support, Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts 
is destined to speedy triumph. H. B. B. 





A CELIBATE GOVERNMENT. 

Many often wonder why our national housekeeping 
is carried on in such a slipshod manner. But people 
would not be surprised if they only remembered that 
“Uncle Sam” is an old bachelor. This is the whole se- 
cret. He has been trying to keep the political house 
without a woman to aid him. As a natural consequence, 
he reaps the usuai harvest of old bachelor troubles, 
Unmended holes in his pockets often occasion the loss 
of a pocket-book. Buttons gone from his coat put him 
in a dilapidated condition, and poorly protected from 
the weather. His rooms are in “promiscuous order.” 
His servants, wasteful. His health suffers for want of 
proper nursing in times of sickness, But all this is to 
be changed. His friends, seeing his aversion to the 
companionship of woman, are working to get him into 
“ladies’ society.” Parties have been gotten up for that 
purpose. A large one at Cleveland; others in Wash- 
ington, Boston, and many other places. Many letters 
have been written. ‘The result is, he has been gradu- 
ally getting a better opinion of women. He has been 
putting them into some of the important posts required 
tor doing his large and varied business, and finds they 
do well. 

And now I learn (though this, dear JourRNAL, is told in 
strict contidence, aud must not be repeated), “Uncie 
Sam” is engaged to be married! The marriage certiti- 
cate has actually been applied for. The otticer who is 
to issue it will number it as the sixteenth, and there is 
no question that when “Uncle Sam” gets this certificate, 
it will result in a great amendment to his constitution, 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. Seru Hunt. 

Ne on, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY AGAIN. 


There is a rebellion in te Williston Seminary, at 
Easthampton, Mass., and it serves well to point a moral 
tor the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. This institution was men- 
tioned incidentally, in our first number, as illustrating the 
ease with which a large academy of both sexes couid be 
managed. ‘The fact and the inference were vindicated 
by many years of its history. 1t seems, however, that 
within a tew years (since 1864) the female department 
has been discontinued, owing (a3 the Principal writes) 
to the greater advantages oifered to women in the Mas- 
sachusetts Normal Schools. ‘The present state of atfairs 
in the academy may be seen by the following extract 
from the Springtield Republican :— 

“As Dr. Henshaw entered the hall, some forty boys 
commenced to dance, a demonstration whicn he checked 
by expelling the first man he chanced to see. Protessur 
Sawyer opeued tie dour of bis rovm to find the halt cov- 
ered with feathers to the depth of three or four inches. 
Stepping to the rooin just across the hall, he forthwith 
expelled its inmate, At two o’clock the students formed 
a procession in the order of their classes, with banners, 
and, preceded by martial music, conducted those who 
were expelled, in carriages, through the principal streets 
of the town. Finally, after forming a mammoth circle, 
each of the ‘sacréd eignt’ were caileu upon tor a farewell 
speech. A picture was taken of the group, after which 
the procession ‘broke ranks’ with cheers for the eigit. 
Members of the faculty have said that all the ringieauers 
in the affair will be expelied. If sv, there will be a "Sein- 
inary to Let, for each class chose its must popular man 
for captain.” 

The circumstance occurs very opportunely for our 
argument. It would appear that what President Eliot 
calls “the necessary police regulations” for a large insti- 
tution become decidedly more difficult when its pupils 
are limited to one sex only. T. W. H 





A novel semi-centennial was that of the Pittsfield 
Free Will sewing society, last week, Thursday evening. 
The organization commenced with eleven members, the 
wife of President Humphrey being the first president. 
Mrs. Curtis W. Fenn is the only survivor of the original 
members, but the membership of the society has large- 
ly increased of late years. The society has dispensed, 
since its organization, over $8000 in money, and twice 
that amount in clothing,—needy students in. Williams 
College having been especially favored as beneficiaries, 
e 
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A TIME TO LAUGH. 


“To everything,” says the wise man, in a discourse 
upon the fitness of things, “to everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven ;” 
and furthermore, he adds, as an illustration, “There is a 
time to laugh.” We should think the advocates of the 
“Woman’s Rights Movement” might be able to obey 
this injunction of Solomon when they survey the ranks 
of their opponents. Indeed, we should doubt, if in 
this, as in many other movements, the ablest advocates 
might not be found amiong the ranks of the opponents 
themselves. Several pamphlets and treatises upon the 
con side of this far-reaching controversy have been 
ushered into the light of day, and the prevailing senti- 
ment arising from the perusal of them has been, at least 
in our own case, of so amusing a nature, that it has 
compelled the caption of this homily. We are bound 
to say, however, that the amusement, in each case, has 
been called forth, not by the subject, which we deem too 
serious to be trifled with, but by the arguments brought 
to bear by the most noted opponents of the movement 
in question. 

Max Miiller, speaking in high praise of the work of a 
writer famous in philological criticism, says,.“He has 
not used his subject either as a bugbear or a beau- 
ideal.” We think the same could not be said of the 
writers opposed to the enlargement of the (by them) 
recognized “sphere” of woman. They have made of 
their subject, we will not say intentionally, the hugest 
bugbear we know of. That men could write the most 
unmeaning cant, and call it high theology, has been 
proved, we think, by experience. That they could 
wrap the most egregious nonsense in a veil bearing some 
semblance to a syllogism, and impose upon their readers 
and even upon themselves, (though this does not ab- 
solve them) has also been proved. But logic is crystal- 
lized common sense; and men are no longer afraid to 
judge, even of fulnina ecclesie, by the practical relig- 
ion of the golden rule. 

One of the books bearing upon this question has been 
de vt with in a manner worthy of Aristophanes him- 
self, who, had he lived in our day, would doubtless ha\e 
been a writer of “review.” To this we will not al- 
lude; only, en passant, we may say that more than one 
writer upon “woman” has assumed a familiarity with 
the Divine “plan” and “decree,” in relation to his sub- 
ject, scarcely consistent with the recognized range of 
human knowledge. We are not ignorant that the Bible 
has been made to sanction every form of selfishness 
which has ever obtained among men. We are not 
therefore surprised when we see it brought to bear to 
prop up such opinions as that man is the only law-giver, 
woman having been endowed with an essentially subject 
nature. That, at her best estate, she must only be al- 
lowed, and that rarely, to execute in a partial manner 
and under his supervision some of his infallible decrees. 

What infinite pains is taken by these writers when 
unable to deny that woman has been, and still is, an 
undoubted power in the world, to show that her power 
is through man, not apart from him. We do not see, 
setting aside the limits put to the power of woman by 
men themselves, why it might not be as consistently 
said that man’s power is through woman, not apart from 
her. Here, as in everything else, the interests of the 
sexes are sO at one, that it is impossible to disunite 
them. Only the equal, notthe subject, nature of woman 
should be the true ground, therefore. We are reminded 
of the fable in the “Spectator” of the lion and the man. 
Did it ever occur to these adjusters of all things for wo- 
men, that the rights of men, (we use the word in its 
special, not its general, sense,) have been as persistently 
ignored, as they now wish to ignore those of women? 
Did it ever occur to them that in some strange boule- 
versement of the existing order of things, such as histo- 
ry makes us cognizant of, that men may yet have their 
“sphere” assigned, their duties, natural inclinations and 
rights dished up, seasoned and served, exactly as they 
are now serving those of women? Has it ever occurred 
to them, in short, to make a practical application of the 
golden rule? 

Now this sole lordship of man, we dare, taking the 
Bible as our standard, to deny. Our Bible reads, “So 
God created man in his image; in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and said unto them, ‘Be ye fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue 
it; and have dominion, ete.’” It does not say, “Be ye 
fruitful, and multiply, and let the man have dominion ;” 
as, logically, according to these commentators, it 
should read. It would seem scarcely necessary to say, 
had not some critics brought in the aid of etymology, 


.as a running fire in support of their main system of at- 
tack, that the word “man,” in this passage, is used in 


its general sense, to denote, as, in the singular, the Latin 
homo, men, women, and children. Directly afterwards, 


the distinction of sex, maintained through all organic 


life, is introduced, and the plural number is retained to 
the. close. 

Again, the direful mishap of Eve has been often and 
often denounced upon the unfortunate descendants. 
One of the most noted opponents of “Equal Rights 
for Woman” asks, “If we give to woman the ballot, 
shall the equality which she lost when she ate of the 


forbidden fruit be restored, and shall she be made the 


equal of man?” We say,no; the ballot can do no such 
thing; it need dono such thing; we are ready to meet the 
author of “Tracts for the People,” on his own ground, 
which he, as a professed theologian and spiritual teach- 
er, should have trodden more carefully. The ballot, 
though we believe it can do much, cannot work for wo- 
man what has been already accomplished; if we read 
aright the prophecy and the promise, we understand 
‘that, in the sacred drama, all, and more than all, that 
woman lost by the transgression of Eve, she gained by 
the blessed fruition of the mother of Jesus. Let the 
Christian women of the nineteenth century be delivered 
once for all, then, of this ancient Hebrew curse; or let 








woman, if she is to receive the malediction of Eve, re- 
ceive also the greater benediction of Mary, This is log- 
ieal and theological, Again, this most orthodox author, 
says, “It may not be complimentary, yet if remains true 
that the Scriptures fail to furnish us with a model wo- 
man. Jesus was thé model Than!” Does not this gen- 
tleman believe that Jesus Christ is very Ged? This, 
too, in the face of the sublime statement of St. Paul, 
that “in Christ Jesus is neither male not female.” 

Another favorite Biblical argument for the inferiority 
of woman is that she was second in creation, being made 
of a “rib” taken from man. In regard, simply, to being 
last in the scale of creation, we should not say that this, 
of necessity, argued inferiority. In all the records of 
the “great stone book of nature,” we see a gradual ascent 
from the lowest forins of life to the highest, so that, if 
woman is the last link in this great chain, we might 
suppose her to be the highest and most sublime type of 
life and action yet evolved by the Divine Mind. As to 
the story of Adam’s ethereal sleep, his loss of a rib, and 
the formation thereof of woman, we might, in our sim- 
plicity, regard it as a parable, designed to illustrate the 
nearness of the relation which the conjugal state should 
present. But if there is any one who still wishes to in- 
terpret this account “by the letter,” we give him over, 
thinking, only, that he must be possessed, as says Cow- 
per, of a “most uncommon skull.” 

“Mankind includes womankind; but womankind does 
not include mankind.” We should not quote this orac- 
ular utterance, were it not to show the exactness of our 
author’s logic. For we must regard the sentence as a 
condensed expression of a syllogisn# or of two syllogisms, 
the conclusion, such as, “Therefore, mankind is the lord 
of womankind,” or the like, being omitted. But it is an 
essential law in logic that particular care be taken as to 
the distribution (as say logicians) of terms. When we 
say, “Mankind includes womankind,” we use the word 
mankind in its comprehensive sense, in which it includes 
man-kind, woman-kind and child-kind. But in the see- 
ond premise, as given, we have, “womankind does not 
include mankind.” Very true, it does not. Nor does it 
include child-kind. Nor does man-kind, as here used, and 
as used in the sibject of the conclusion, include woman- 
kind or child-kind, but simply man-kind, in its special, not 
its general,sense. We should not be thus particular, in 
dealing with this masterpiece of argument, were it not 
that many people are wont to be deceived by the mere 
semblance of things, especially when arrayed in the strik- 
ing and easily remembered form of an antithesis. But 
as logic is, as we have said, only formularized common 
sense, any false use of logical forms is, so far, a fraud 
upon the common sense of the community of readers. 

But enough of puerilities. When a writer like Horace 
Bushnell takes the pen, we should naturally expect more 
cogent arguments, more human, and, we might hope, 
more practicable suggestions, than would ordinarily be 
found. We say practicable, and it is precisely in this 
point that our author fails us. Dr. Bushnell, though a 
gentleman and a scholar, fails to see the practical and 
vital necessities of the woman-question. We should sus- 
pect that he does not think so highly of the ballot for 
men as to understand the importunateness of the claim 
which many women make for it. Though we suspect 
too, that, being put to the test, he would cling as closely 
to his own right thereto, as any other man. 

Dr. Bushnell, we see, like many others, grounds his 
theory of the sole lordship of men, to a great extent, 
upon their superiority of physical strength and size. 
This is an old argument, and we do not flatter ourselves 
that we are saying anything original, when we assert 
that, if this be true, as there are some individual excep- 
tions of very large women and very small men, the right 
of suffrage and the other immunities, lordships, ete., in- 
herent in the man, should be taken from the little men 
and given to the big women. 

Another prime objection we believe to be original with 
our author. We certainly have never seen it brought 
forward elsewhere, and have been particularly struck by 
its novelty and uniqueness, He says, (and we cannot 
divest ourselves of a lurking suspicion that this part at 
least of his argument was written in burlesque), he 
says that one great objection to the ballot for woman 
would be the faculty of inventing disguises for which the 
sex is remarkable, and thinks that, by a simple change 
of dress, the same women would be enabled to vote over 
and over again during the course of even one day, the 
baffled inspectors being utterly unable to penetrate these 
multifarious disguises; and he brings forward instances 
(from New Jersey, of course,) illustrating the truth of 
this statement. Should this alarming assertion be justi- 
fied in practice, we could only suggest to Dr. Bushnell, 
that, in the event of male inspectors proving inadequate, 
female inspectors should be stationed at the different 
polls. And we can assure him that any disguise that 


female ingenuity could assume, other female ingenuity and the mighty had no words for the poor and suffering, 


could, with equal ease, detect and expose. 
We have smiled at the persistent way in which our 


author brings forward again and again the subject na- | among the sick and the needy, ever with ready hand and | year. 


ture of woman, and thinks that she ought even to rejoice 
in it as a means of spiritual growth, and of possible hap- 
piness hereafter. We wonder if the men who talk thus 
gravely to women would like to have the tables turned, 
and themselves kept on short rations in this life, for the 
sake of a possible overplus in the hereafter. If there 
are, we would say to them, the present we know; its im- 
portunate demands, its need of daily bread, its desire for 
improvement, we know; the future, while we do not dis- 
believe therein, and while we cherish a hope therefore, 
we still do not know. The command is, “Occupy till I 
come,” and we should prefer helpers, who, abardoning 
speculations in regard to the masculinity and femininity 
of angels, revealed or unrevealed, would lend us a hand 
in this present state of existence, which, for too many 
women is one of bitter and fruitless struggle, and leave 
the possibilities of the future to the one Being, who, 
alone knowing the future, is alone able to asstgn either 
to angels or to men their places therein. 


a 
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We have looked carefully, in the course of our perusal 
of Dr. Bushnell’s book, for suggestions designed to amel- 
iorate the condition of women, which, according to his 
ows sliowing, is truly a doleful one; and we find one 
for which we think there is abundant need, and which 
we hope to see carried into operation withott delay. 
Regretting the decline of marriage as a means of assist- 
ance for women, he suggests that organizations be form- 
ed to facilitate ac§uaintances and promote marriages 
on the part of young people who atherwise, he thinks, 
are deterred, from prudisAness on te che Nard da too 
frequent modesty on the other, from this most desirable 
consummation. It might seem sufficiently incongruous 
to some minds, that what Emerson calls “the rush of 
young souls in love” should be brought about by an or- 
ganization. But we live in an age of organizations, and, 
if this is the best suggestion our author can furnish, we 
can only beg that these may be established and put into 
working order at once, for we think that if they should 
not furnish a speedy remedy for the wrongs of women, 
imagined or unimagined, it would not be the fault of the 
persons employed, nor of Dr. Bushnell. M. E. N. 

Boston, 11 Burroughs Place. 








Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM MIRIAM M. COLE. 


I hailed the advent of your paper with as much joy as 
the shepherds, long ag», hailed an event. I looked to the 
East with expectant eyes, I gathered frankincense and 
myrrh, (I had no gold, low be it spoken) to offer it, but 
right there I stopped imitating those ancient people. For 
would it not have been laughable and absurd for me to 
have sung, “Peace on earth and good-will to man,” when 
such a revolutionary star was coming up in the East? 

And yet when one thinks soberly and righteously of 
the mission of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, how it has come 
into the world “to call sinners to repentance,” “to open 
the eyes of the blind,” “to make the dumb talk,” to help 
the down-trodden, and to save the erring, why, that 
grand anthem does not seem inappropriate; and so I 
sing with the spirit and the understanding, “Peace on 
earth and good-will to man,” forevermore be the mission 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of Boston! 

Three papers in the United States devoted solely to 
the interests of women ought to stir the legislators, un- 
less they are Pharaohs with hardened hearts. If they 
are like those wicked rulers, would it be—well, that an- 
them holds me back,—but I was going to say, would it be 
un-Moses-like to invoke the presence of a few grasshop- 
pers, frogs and—well, some other pestiferous insects too 
plebeian to mention? Would it mes amis ? 

When I think of you three editresses “taking sweet 
counsel together,” I am homesick all over. I would 
welcome a dog to my bosom that had ever been to a 
Woman Suffrage convention. If I do not backslide 
amid so many temptations, you may conclude that I am 
genuine. 

When you three are taking solid comfort all by your- 
selves, do set a chair in your midst for me, for I am with 
you in spirit. When you come West I shall see you. 
Columbus is to have the first convention in Ohio, Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Livermore, hold yourselves in readi- 
ness to come—if you do not, J will backslide. Love to 
you three female editors. MiniaMm M. CoLe. 

SIDNEY, O. 











LETTER FROM “AUNT FANNY” GAGE. 


Once, twice, thrice, has the WoMAN’s JOURNAL been 
laid upon my table, and more than once, twice, or thrice 
have my palsied hands,essayed to write down in fitting 
words a suitable recognition of the welcome messenger. 
It is a good paper. Need I say more? Yes. Itisa 
very good paper; and as I read its columns I ask myself, 
why should it not be good with such editors to advocate 
a cause, and such a cause to be advocated. It cannot 
fail to succeed, and“God speed it” is my heartfelt prayer. 

When it makes its entree to my sick room, I lay by 
all other temptations and open its pages, and feel at once 
that I am among old friends. Friends that I have loved 
and labored with for the last twenty years, and loved all 
the more because of that labor. 

Loved before I ever saw their faces, or felt the clasp 
of their hands. Because they worked for the slave when 
friends were few, and the sky was dark for the bondmen 
or bondwomen. 





Because they labored for woman in the days when 
the leaders of popular public opinion hissed and sneered | 
and covered the great truth with ridicule. Because they | 
spoke bold words for temperance when the world seem- | 


ed reeling to its ruin, and the great, and the strong, | 


: . . | 
Because in the horrible strife of war for “country and | 


freedom, they were found among the wounded and slain, | 


tender hearts to bear the burdens, soothe the pains and 
cheer the spirits of the loyal and true. 

Because they have striven, one and all, with persistent | 
and consistent faithfulness and courage through all dif- | 
ficulties and all dangers, to bear the banner of Christian 
charity and brotherly love above the soil of bigotry, | 
superstition and self-righteousness, declaring to all the 
world the gospel of peace on earth and good-will toward 
allmen. Ged speed them in their glorious and needed 
work. Two years ago I cried out in my pain and help- 
lessness, “Oh, who will come to the rescue of the cause 
of women? Not onejournal in the whole country which 
makes that cause its key-note. The slaves of color are 
all free. One bold “aye” from Congress has stricken off 
every legal chain. Temperance has its banners, and free- 
dom of thought its million advocates. But in all the land, 
no organ through which woman can freely and fully 
speak to woman, as through her own lips and with her 


their secret hearts, ‘Who will deliver us from this body 
of death?’ How shall we make our voices heard in an- 
swer, when men so persecute and revile us through al} 
the avenues and channels of literature?” Ministers 
preached sermens, lawyers made speeches with vile 
squibs, and authors penned books against this cry 
of women fora hearing. Every sermon, speech, squib and 
book helped us, and lo! the JourNAL to-day advo- 
cates that cause as their especial work, while hundreds 
open thew q@alumns to every argument submitted in 
eamest fairness. 

But why do I write this? You know it all better 
than I. But is it not natural that I should long to tell 
you “I know it too”? That out of “this loop-hole of my 
(forced) retreat,” from the great battle of opinion that 
is now to be fought I see the enemy being conquered 
with every passing hour—outpost after outpost giving 
way, barrier after barrier thrown down, and our foes 
more and more compelled into guerilla warfare, that 
proves desperation and cowardice. So it seems to me, 
that there is nothing surer this side the grave than 
that our cause will triumph, and that speedily. Theo- 
dore Parker said to me on the Island of St. Croix, as we 
stood upon its mountain-side, looking over the bound- 
less expanse of ocean wave: “Humanity shall one day 
be free as those waves, and without regard to race, color 
or sex. Suffrage for Women is a fixed fact. It is only a 
question of time.” Truly yours, 

FRANCES D. GAGE, 

BROOKLYN, L. I., No. 70 Willow St., 


SALARIES OF FREEDMEN’S TEACHERS, 


To THE Eprrork oF THE WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—My 
attention has been called to a letter in your JouRNAL 
of the 8th inst., from a teacher in Georgia, in which a 
comparison is drawn between the salaries paid men and 
women, and some strictures made upon the societies in 
the North having in charge the freedmen’s schools in the 
South. Without questioning the veracity of the writer, 
I wish to say that her communication does not fairly 
represent the spirit or policy of those societies. What 
may be true in a single case, or in the practice of one so- 
ciety, is not true as a general rule. 

The New England Branch of the Freedmenh’s Commis- 
sion, having its head-quarters in Boston, has for more 
than five years past employed from one hundred to two 
hundred teachers in various parts of the South. It has 
been the uniform policy of that association to make no 
distinction between men and women in the matter of 
wages. The pay has been the same where the duties re- 
quired were the same. It is true, there have been and are 
still positions which women cannot conveniently or con- 
sistently fill. Especially was this the case in the recent 
chaotic condition of the South. In such instances, men 
were necessarily employed, and such wages paid as were 
required to secure those of tact and experience, as no 
others would answer the purpose, 

At the same time, there has been no hesitancy in ad- 
vancing women to positions of important trust with cor- 
responding wages, where circumstances warranted such 
a course, 

I speak especially for the Freedmen’s Commission, but 
I think I am warranted in saying of other associations, 
that, as a general rule, in making their appointments, 
the preference has been given to women even where 
men could be obtained on the same terms, provided only 
the duties were such as women could prudently dis- 
charge. Respectfully, J. H. Cuapin. 

Boston, Jan. 24, 170. 

{Our correspondent, here alluded to, was not in the 
employ of the Freedmen’s Commission—but of another 
organization.—Eb. JOURNAL.]| 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


We are indebted to Harper's Weekly for the following 
complimentary notice :— 


It is very pleasant to observe that the new University 
lectures at Harvard College, which are intended to em- 
brace a full course of study in each department, are 
open to women as to men; while the University of 
Michigan opens all its doors to women, as the St. Louis 
Law School has already done. Meanwhile the friends 
of Woman Sutirage who wish to keep the issue clear 
from entangling alliances with other reforms and the 
endless host of individual whims and vagaries—who 
would pursue it with the same singleness of aim that 
marks the movement in England, and the ‘Temperance 
and other special reforms in this country, have estab- 
lished a weekly paper, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, pub- 
lished in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Mr. T. W. Higginson, as- 
sisted by accomplished friends of the cause. The Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appear- 
ance; while the variety and spirit of its articles, and 
the dignity, self-respect, good-lumor, and earnestness of 
its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessarily 
characteristic of the discussion of the question. The 
JOURNAL is indispensable to those who would truly un- 
derstand the character of the movement and measure 
its progress; and the subscription is but three dollars a 


eransaeee ES ee 
THE little eleven-year-old girl in Vermont, who has, 
in ten weeks, “committed to memory six hundred and 


7 . a] ‘ ° 
seventy verses of the Bible, beside the Ten Command- 


ments, and the names of the books of both Testaments 
in order,” is even more deserving of pity than the little 
Illinois eleven-year-old who knit forty-nine pairs of 
stockings ina year. Some parents will learn too late 
that children must be allowed a chance to develop nat- 
urally, in mind and body, if there is to be any hope of 
their growing up into healthy men and wonien. 


THE first number of Old and New has three or four 
articles from the pen of its editor, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
which suggests to a Western journal this neat greeting: 
“We have received and read the Old and New, the 
latest born of the magazines. We salute it in the lan- 
guage of the response of the Witches to the invocation 
of Macbeth; Ist Witeh—All Hale!’ 2d ,Witch—All 





own breath. And women everywhere crying out in 


Hale ? 3d Witch—All Hale!’ "— 
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HAS “CHAOS COME AGAIN ?’ 


“Oh, no; not yet,” say the opposers of woman’s claim 
to the suffrage; “but it will come when once you grant 
her that!” 

So said the Turk centuries ago, standing aghast at the 
spectacle of the women of Western civilization, permitted 
to walk the streets unguarded and unveiled! It was a 
reform against his customs and his nature, customs 
that had ruled his world through all its past, and a na- 
ture that felt itself born to command. How could it be, 
but that chaos would come of it? 

So said the “Holy Father,” Pope Leo Tenth, when 
Luther proclaimed the right of “private judgment” in 
matters of faith, and of interpretation of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. That was a reform against his 
customs, which were “apostolic,” and his church, which 
was “infallible”! How could it work other than ruin 
to a schismatic world ? 

So said the American slaveholder, when the necessi- 
ties of war forced us to free his slave. It was a reform 
very much against his customs, his nature, and even 
that of the “inferior race,” so “unfit for freedom.” What 
but ruin to all parties, and all institutions, could come 
of it. 

So said the Democratic party, when, as honest Repub- 
licans and as decently grateful people, we proposed to 
give the ballot to the loyal race to whom we had given 
the bullet in our hour of extremest peril. 

And what sort of “chaos” came of all these, we well 
know. The Sultan of to-day makes pleasure-trips, with- 
out thought of past prophecy or present danger, into 
the heart of that Western “chaos.” And an “infidel” 
Empress, unveiled and unabashed, is his honored 
guest in his own capital, heads and leads, by his orders, 
the progress of the fleet which carries the supreme rul- 
ers of many of those Western “infidel” lands, to the 
greatest spectacle of modern times in the Orient, at 
which she sits side by side with him as his platform 
companion, and the equal of all the Royal Representa- 
tives! 

The excommunicated Luther confronts his old enemy 
to-day, peacefully but triumphantly, in the millions of 
the Protestant sects the world over, 

And the freed slave has been the teacher of the “su- 
perior race” in all the virtues of practical Christianity, 
even under the sore test of our grinding and cruelly de- 
layed justice. 

But we have, besides these, the direct testimony of 
experience in our own time and land, in regard to the 
effect upon woman, and society, of the larger freedom 
already granted her. Richard Hildreth, our able New 
England historian, told me a few years before his death, 
that he distinctly remembered the discussion and dis- 
may which preceded the admission of women to the 
first course of popular lectures in Boston! 

And yet we have learned, in so few years, not only to 
laugh (respectfully, of course!) over the fears of our 
timid countrymen, but to conquer our prejudices so far 
as to go from week to week, to listen to women who 
speak with ability and success, from the platform, to 
which it was so lately doubted whether they had any 
right to look up as listeners, which the “lords of crea- 
tion” were bound torespect! We have lived to see even 
this, and yet to find no alarming symptoms that “final 
ruin” is about to “drive its ploughshare o’er creation”! 
To find instead, not only an improved moral atmos- 
phere in all the public places where wife, mother and 
daughter sit side by side with man,—but a finer code of 
manners as well. So that the women who speak from 
the platform to-lay, have not only a more numerous, 
but a more quiet and courteous audience, than any, 
outside the Sunday servicé, addressed by men alone. 
There is, indeed, only one last touch to be added to these 
more gracious manners,—that the same patience and 
courtesy be extended, on their own behalf, to the brave 
brothers who speak with, and for them. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Antoinette Brown, 
with a courage by which all women have been helped, 
entered the pulpit, hitherto closed to all but the Quaker 
women. And women have not, because of her example, 
rushed in formidable battalions to take possession of 
this stronghold of their opponents. Indeed, we are told 
that the demand far outruns the supply, so that women 
neither graduated at the theological schools, nor “or- 
dained” in the recognized way, are welcomed to the 
work of the ministry in many country parishes, here, 
and at the West. And it would be neither strange nor 
illogical if the sex which has been so lauded hitherto 
by pulpit and press, poet and orator, for its superiority 
of moral nature, and insight, should come to think it- 
self specially called of God, by this token, to the special 
duties of the moral and religious teacher, in the church, 
no less than behind the school-desk. 

It is about as many years since Elizabeth Blackwell, 
with an equal courage and conscientiousness, entered 
upon the study of medicine under the appalling difficul- 
ties of that early time. And women have not indis- 
criminately forsaken home and husbands, children, 
cradle and stockings, to follow her commendable and 
successful example. 

No women have as yet made entrance upon the prac- 
tice of law, although, as counsellors of their own sex, on 
matters of so vital interest, it is greatly to be desired 
that those of proper qualifications should do so. Sev- 
eral have already entered upon the study, and one brave 
Western woman, Myra Bradwell of Chicago, as you | 
know, is contesting her right to be admitted to its prac- 
tice, after study which has fitted her to conduct with 
success the legal journal of that city. 

But the final, the unanswerable argument from our 
own experience, is found in the results upon our Qua- 
ker women, their social life, and their homes, of the 
almost unlimited freedom which they have so long en- 
joyed. It seems only necessary to state the fact, to 
silence all reasonable opponents. It seems only neces- 


ern harems, the “best protected” women on the globe; 
to demonstrate to all thoughtless persons, which is the 
better method, as proven by its results. 

We all know what models of quiet dignity, and 
“sweet, attractive grace,” the Quaker women are, what 
statuesque poise they have, not less from their noble 
self-respect, than from their quaint costume. What 
models their homes are! What dainty neatness, what 
fine courtesy, what superb order, what royal hospitali- 
ty, mark them! 

We all know what the dignity, and order, and tone, 
of their church life is, where all the questions of disci- 
pline, of doctrine, of finance, even, are submitted to the 
equal voice and vote of the women, and where women 
who feel the call from above, speak from the pulpit 
with equal acceptance and authority. 

Will “chaos come again” when other daughters, 
wives ‘and mothers, are so recognized by all churches 
and all States? When they shall be taken from the 
category where the law-makers still unblushingly hold 
them—that of lunatics, idiots, criminals and rebels! 
Rather, should we say that when you have lifted this 
half the people from the depths of such dishonor, to 
the heights of citizenship,—when you have given wo- 
man the ballot, which signifies that she is considered 
able, worthy, and in duty bound, to share with her 
brother the responsibilities of citizenship, you have 
taken a long step from chaos toward the establishment 
of the true cosmos. 

Werepeat. The question now, is not, “Will chaos come 
again ?” but has it come? And answering this logically 
and honestly, the only alternative is, to repudiate our 
experience and our civilization altogether, and make 
women wholly slaves again, or to accept both, and 
make them wholly citizens; to choose between the Mo- 
hammedan “order,” and the Quaker “chaos”—a “chaos” 
which is as much a reform against nature, Christianity, 
and common sense, as the flower is a reform against 
the root which upholds it, the sunshine which enfolds 
and gladdens it, and the sky which rounds its protecting 
arch above it. C. M. SEVERANCE. 

WEst NEwron, MAss. 





ORGANIZATION IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


In Hampshire county, at Florence, a Convention of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage assembled in Florence 
Hall, last Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of forming 
a County Woman Suffrage Association. Bela Gardner, 
of Florence, was called to the chair, and Mrs. Mary V. 
Ross, of Florence, was chosen Secretary. A committee 
of five were appointed to prepare a constitution and list 
of officers for a County Woman Suffrage Association. 
While the committee were out, Mrs. M. W. Campbell, of 
Springfield, addressed the Convention in an able and ef- 
fective speech. The committee, then, through their 
chairman, Seth Hunt, of Northampton, reported a Con- 
stitution for the Hampshire County Woman Suffrage 
Association, and a list of officers of the Association, 
which were unanimously adopted. The names of the 
officers are the following:—President, Rev. E.44. Cobb 
of Florence; Vice-Presidents, James C. Ward, Henry 
Bright, Rev. W. L. Jenkins, William D. Clapp and Miss 
Eliza Seeger of Northampton, Mrs. Richmond Kingman 
of Cummington, Bela Gardner and Mrs. Francis P. Judd 
of Florence ; Corresponding Secretary, C. C. Burleigh of 
Florence ; Recording Secretary, Seth Hunt of Northamp- 
ton; Treasurer, Miss Augusta Seeger of Northampton ; 
Executive Committee, Mrs. Lucius Clark, Mrs. Juliet B. 
Hunt and Joseph Marsh of Northampton, Miss Kate 
Whipple of Huntington, and Miss Lydia M. Eldridge and 
Miss Maria L. Bond of Florence. The memorial draft- 
ed by F. B. Sanborn, of Springfield, for the Palmer con- 
vention, adopted by that and subsequently by conven- 
tions at Worcester and Rockport, was presented by’ W. 
G. Gordon of Springfield, and unanimously adopted 
Mrs. Celia Burleigh, wife of William H. Burleigh of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made a most eloquent, logical, and 
practical address in defense of the right of woman to be 
what God intended her to be—a woman in the highest 
and purest sense of the word. At the close of the ad- 
dress the Constitution of the Association received a good- 
ly number of signatures. The Convention was then 
dissolved. 

In Chicopee, the Hampden county society held a very 

interesting series of meetings for Woman Suffrage during 
the day and evening of the 17th inst. Mrs, Celia Bur- 
leigh of Brooklyn delivered an ableaddress. Mrs, M. W. 
Campbell, Frank B. Sanborn, and others, also spoke. In 
the evening, addresses were delivered by Celia Burleigh 
and Lucy Stone. This society, with its head quarters 
in Springfield, and nobly sustained by the Republican, is 
one of the most active societies in the State, as is evi- 
denced by a good list of subscribers to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and by the extensive circulation of tracts and 
petitions. 
Ata Convention held in Worcester, a society was or- 
ganized to be known as the Worcester County Woman 
Suffrage Society, and the following board of officers was 
elected:—President, Rush R. Shippen of Worcester; 
Vice-Presidents, Ann B. Earle of Worcester, Valorous 
Taft of Upton, Rev. Mr. Belden of Oxford ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Warren Johnson, Worcester; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. O. Martin, Worcester; Treasurer, Edward 
Earle, Worcester; Auditor, Joseph A. Howland, Wor- 
cester; Executive Committee, Abby Kelly Foster, Caro- 
line C. Earle, Rev. Mr. Stratton, Stephen S. Foster, Mrs. 
Cutting, Alfred Wyman, Mrs. John D. Baldwin, Mrs. 
William Brown of Worcester. 








PARISIAN medical statistics establish two facts, accor- 
ding to the Court Journal. First, that since corsets have 
been abandoned (have they been abandoned ?), the an- 
nual mortality among women has diminished 18 per 
cent.; second, that since the overloading of the head 





sary to set them, as an example of the freest class of | 
women on the globe, over against the women of East- | 


with chignons, brain-fevers have. increased 723-4 per 
cent. ‘ 


Foreign Gorrespondence. 


I have beep very much astonished, during my twelve 
months in Europe, to learn how many Americans are 
permanently settled here. The number of Ameri- 
can travellers is incredible. One meets them every- 
where, travelling in every conceivable style, of refined 
quiet, or vulgar ostentation, and is charmed with them, 
or ashamed of them, according to their characters and 
manners. But the number of American families living 
on the continent of Europe is much larger than is gen- 
erally computed. In Dresden, there are not far from 
four hundred resident American families. There are 
nearly six hundred young American students in the 
German universities, and considerably over one thou- 
sand in the higher schools and educational institutions. 
I do not know how many Americans there are in Rome, 
but Iam running across them, not only here, but every- 
where in Italy; while Paris swarms with them. 

Some of the American residents have settled in Eu- 
rope, because they have fixed limited incomes, which 
yield them more comfort and advantage abroad, than 
they would at home. In Munich, I have a friend whose 
family numbers seven persons, and whose yearly income 
is about $3500, which would be very insufficient in our 
own country, for their social wants, and the superior 
education they desire to give their four promising chil- 
dren; but which in Munich they find ample for these 
and all their other needs. The social atmosphere that 
surrounds them is that of cultivation and refinement. 
They have daily access to such music and exhibitions 
of art as no money could steadily furnish them at home, 
and their children are growing up, undemoralized by 
that disgusting idolatry of mere wealth which is char- 
acteristic of American society, and that insane devo- 
tion to parade and show, which crops out in every 
American town and village. 

It is surprising how much money is spent in America, 
that people may seem to be what they are not, and 
how lavish we are of our means, when spending for 
other people’s eyes. There is less of this in Europe 
than at home, and in Germany, the mere possession and 
profuse expenditure of money confers very little re- 
spectability. I have attended private parties in Berlin 
and Munich, where members of the royal family were 
in attendance, where the greatest courtliness and refine- 
ment of manner prevailed, with such modesty of dress 
and simplicity of entertainment, as would have been 
impossible in American society. When you go to, Paris; 
you find it otherwise. There our countrypeople are famed 
for prodigal expenditure in dress, equipage, receptions, 
banquets, wines, and the other accessories of fast living, 
and many of our wealthy countrywomen are the as- 
tonishment of even Parisian society, for the loudness of 
their manners, the recklessness of their style, and the 
expensiveness of their dissipation. They do us, as a 
nation, no little discredit. 

I suppose you will expect me to tell you something 
of the (Ecumenical Council now in session in Rome. 
But really, very little is known of its doings, and its 
meetings seem to excite no interest whatever among 
the Catholics of the celestial city. It is confidently an- 
ticipated that the Council, among other things, will pro- 
claim the infallibility of the Pope. But nobody seems 
to care much about it, for it is already settled in the 
minds of all good Catholics that the Church is infalli- 
ble, and whether that infallibility resides in the Pope or 
the Council, is regarded by the unwashed outside as a 
small matter. There is inharmony in the proceedings 
of the great Council, of that there can be no doubt; 
though not even those omnipresent and all-knowing 
individuals, the newspaper reporters, have yet succeeded 
in finding out the exact posture of affairs, or what it is, 
about which there is disagreement. 

The general belief, as well as scanty knowledge, points 
to Bishop Dupanloup, of France, as the leader of oppo- 
sition to the Pope’s schemes, Certain it is that the 
Pope and his Cardinals regard him as their enemy, 
while the party of progress uphold him as a liberal, high- 
minded, independent man, who cannot be intimidated, 
or bought off. The great diversity of language among 
the thousand or more officials that compose the (Ecu- 
menical Council still more retards their snail’s-pace 
method of doing things, and necessarily causes confu- 
sion. About one hundred and thirty of them speak the 
English language, and the rest hold forth in about as 
many tongues as existed at Babel. There is another 
rumor very prevalent, and that is, that the Pope is los- 
ing patience with some of his truculent subordinates, 
who do not readily and promptly dance, according as 
he pulls the wires. Poor old man! He has no idea 
that the world has swung clear out of the orbit in which 
he and his purblind satellites revolve, and that no con- 
juror’s trick of his or theirs will ever bring it back. 

I have made, this last month, the acquaintance of Vin- 
nie Ream, the pretty, ringletted pupil of Clark Mills, 
whom the American press has so grossly abused—chiefly, 
as she affirms, from political causes, and because of the 
insane jealousy of her brother artists, who could not for- 
give her the great good fortune of being commissioned 
to execute a $10,000 statue of Lincoln. She has re- 
ceived several other commissions since she came to 
Rome, and is industriously and bravely working away 
at her art, quite unconcerned about the storm which 
has raged over her pretty head. She is one of the most 
genuine, interesting, brave little women I have ever 
met. She has unmistakable genius, which even the 
American press, and American sculptors of the “male 
persuasion” will yet be compelled to recognize. 

Harriet Hosmer was compelled, as she tells me, to a 
yet severer ordeal. She was obliged to take shelter 
with an American family, to preserve her reputation, 
which her magnanimous brother artists sought to break 











down. And when the creations of her art won the 








homage of the world, they sought to rob her of the 
credit she had earned, by saying that her statues were 
wrought for her by some male sculptor. She has lived 
this down, long ago, and is now a recognized woman of 
genius—a divine artist. She has grown rich in the 
pursuit of her art, and is said to be worth $120,000. 
She remen bes with great pleasure a visit to the office 
of the Chicago Agitator a year or more ago, and relates 
with great relish how she there saw the girls setting 
the type of the paper, a young forewoman making up 
the forms, another girl serving as clerk, and a woman 
in the sanctum, up to her eyes in manuscripts, letters 
and papers, as the editor—everything being neat, pretty 
and woman-like. This she says was in the West, in 
Chicago—but in the East, in the little town of Hingham, 
Mass., she heard a clergywoman preach, a Rev. Mrs. 
Hanaford, who had been ordained, as if she were a man, 
who could marry, baptize, and perform every clerical 
function that‘a clergyman could. “Yes,” she adds, “and 
I heard this woman preach —and she preached and 
prayed as well, and fervently, as if she had been clad in 
male attire.” 

Edmonia Lewis, the piquant and peculiar Indian- 
African sculptor, I have also met, but she is so shy and 
reticent in manner, it is not easy to form her acquain- 
tance as that of the other two. Charlotte Cushman 
has been a source of great anxiety to her friends, be- 
cause of her infirm health, nor are they yet wholly at 
ease abuut her. Her face still bears traces of suffering, 
and of the severe physical ordeal through which she 
has just passed. Mary Safford, M. D., of Illinois, whom 
the soldiers in the hospitals used to call “the little Cairo 
angel,” is intent on her professional studies in Vienna, , 
where she has large opportunities for hospital practice. 
To a most thorough education in the best schools of 
America, she has added a half-dozen years of European 
and Oriental travel, a three years’ course in a Medical 
College in New York, and now is taking another three 
years’ course in Vienna. She is a very superior scholar, 
speaks fluently half-a-dozen languages, is a most ac- 
complished woman, and an enthusiast in the study of 
medicine, She will return, to practise somewhere in 
America, among poor women and children, for she is 
absorbed, and almost fanatical, in the determination to 
benefit her sex. May her years be many, and her return 
to heaven long delayed. I have just avoided meeting 
your correspondent, Kate N. Doggett, once or twice, 
but the pleasure of seeing her is yet in reserve for me. 

I am afraid I have written more than you will ever 
read. You see, I have religiously obeyed your instruc- 
tions to steer clear of descriptions of galleries of art, ca- 
thedrals and fine public buildings, though my fingers have 
tingled to pen them. L. S. A. and myself go sight- 
seeing every day. Shall I write you again, or will this 
suffice for another six months, or a year? 

Rome, Jan. 1870. Bessiz M. L. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


A BLIND lecturer, Miss Henrietta Titus, is lecturing 
in the southern part of Minnesota. 

Tue old English and Danish ballads are said to have 
been in a great part the composition of women. 








In Baltimore, alone, nearly five thousand women find 
steady employment throughout the season in packing 
oysters. 

THE Holyoke (Massachusetts) Young Men’s Christian 
Association has taken a progressive step in voting to ad- 
mit women to membership. At least such is the cur- 
rent report. 

A GERMAN widow, in Chicago, has just recovered, in 
suit at law, a claim against the estate of her deceased 
husband for money advanced to him during life from her 
own private fortune. 

A FRENCH woman has sued a San Franciscan for $10- 
000 damages, on the ground that he induced her to 
leave her native country as governess of his children, 
and turned her out of doors upon their arrival in Cali- 
fornia. 

Sarau S. STaFForD, having a pious regard for the 
religious welfare of New Jersey legislators, has presented 
each Senator of that State witha Bible. The gift was 
accepted, and a vote of thanks tendered to the consider- 
ate donor, 

New Mexico following the lead of her young sister- 
Wyoming, has through her Legislature, agitated the ques, 
tion of giving the right of suffrage to the women of that 
territory. A bill has been introduced providing for their 
enfranchisement. 

Tue New England Female Medical College has grad- 
uated since its establishment, seventy-four women who 
have pursued a full course and taken degrees, More 
than 200 others have attended partial courses, with a 
view to become nurses only, now a most important call- 
ing, and growing constantly more so. 

Mrs. GENERAL GAINES is described as looking as 
bright and young as a woman of forty. Her eyes are 
clear, complexion fresh, and her step elastic. Having, 
after toilsome years, recovered a vast estate, she an- 
nounces that the bulk of it shall be expended in public 
charities. 

Rev. A. C. Roe estimates that there are from 16- 
000 to 18,000 lost women in New York, and that of 
these, 5000 will die before the close of 1870. Is Chris- 
tianity doing its duty by them? Of 2000 examined on 
Blackwell’s Island 101 were daughters of clergymen, 
bankers, and professional men; 37 of merchants, and 
440 of farmers. . 

Tue Presbyterian Mission has a female normal schoo 
in Mynpure, Northern India. It has just sent out its 
first female teachers. At first the girls refused to teach; 
as it was considered bad enough for a woman to learn 
to read, not to speak of teaching. But the lady princi- 
pal instantly expelled the recusant parties, and that 
brought them to terms. 
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I1@>" The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Woman’s Ad- 
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CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS !' CANVASSERS ! 

We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
8 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL ‘ 





“BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE.” 


When the wolf sought a disguise in which most effect- 
ually to conceal his nature, and thereby do “Little Red 
Riding Hood” the deadliest injury, he put on the inno- 
cent seeming of a grandmother, and in this simulated 
form compassed her destruction. So when our oppo- 
nents wish to deal the cause of woman the most damag- 
ing thrusts, they borrow the disguise of a woman, and in 





their methods feebly imitate the style and manner of 


one of the “weak-minded.” Usually, however, traits of 
masculinity crop out, revealing the true nature of the as- 
sailant, as the big ears and mouth of the pretended 
grandmother betrayed the ferocious wolf. 

This is especially true of a thrust at the “Woman’s 
Rights’ Agitation,’ in the New York Nation of Jan- 
20th, made by a fictitious “female looker-on”—not lis- 
tener. With a gracious condescension, the writer de- 
scends from the “serene height of the lookers-on,” where 
he confesses that he had proposed to stay, and “pro- 
foundly shirk” “the woman question.” He informs us 
that he has “awaked from his pleasing dream of neutral- 
ity’—and like many another suddenly aroused sleeper, 
begins to load and fire, without any very definite notion 
of what is to be hurt, or where it is located. We do not 
see that his position is at all changed, however. Neu- 
trality, in a question of right and wrong, is already alli- 
ance with the wrong. Christ himself has affirmed this; 
and Henry Ward Beecher says truly, when he declares 
that “neutral men are the devil’s allies.” The “pleasing 
neutrality” and “ sweet irresponsibility” to which the 
writer pleads guilty, were only another form of hostility 
from that now assumed, 

If the “looker-on” of the Nation imagines that the 
rambling atiack and scattering shot which he has 
aimed at something, have hit the “Woman’s Rights’ Ag- 
itation,” it only shows that he has so far awaked from 
his “pleasing dream of neutrality” as to feel spiteful and 
“inclined to hurtsomebody.” He is not yet fully awake. 
His eyes are not yet opened wide enough to compre- 
hend the “Woman's Rights Movement”—the majestic 
advance of a constantly increasing organization, which, 
well officered and engineered, led by the grandest think- 
ers and purest moralists of the world, with banners fly- 
ing, is now pressing on to victory. He hears the shrill 
outeries of ill-assorted husbands and wives, vulgarly 
wrangling—the din of discord from domestic misalli- 
ances and misdeeds—the “thwacking and uproar” of 
the inharmoniously wedded, who are seeking. release 
from the bond which they fancy is the cause of their 
wretchedness—and he foolishly imagines it is the noise 
of the Woman's Rights agitation which disturbs him. 
As if one should mistake the tin-pan and fish-horn din 
of a charivari for the stately music of a full and aeeord- 
‘ant band, marshaling and leading on a conquering host. 
The demonstration of the Nation’s correspondent is 
against “warring households”—and has no connection 
whatever with -the cause of, Woman Suffrage. _What 
he says on this subject is mainly correet—we are only 
puzzled to understand the connection, between the 
heading and the article—between the text and the ser- 
mon. 

Another thing in this article is very funny. The 
writer undertakes to repeat a story, said to have been 
told, somewhere, at.sometime, in exposition of the doc- 
trine of woman’s rights. Instead of this—and here the 
woman’s disguise is decidedly flimsy, for women are 








good story-tellers—he jumbles up fragments of’ four 
different affairs, that occurred in four different places, 
at four different times, and tells the patchwork narra- 
tive as one event. And he makes about as connected 
and coherent a statement as did the beggar at the farm- 
house door, whose story ran thus:—*Will you please 
to give me a glass of water? I want a drink of cider. 
I’m so hungry I don’t know where I’m going to lodge 
to-night.” Or, like the blundering parson, who, reading 
an account of the creation of woman to his listening 
congregation, astounded them with the following re- 
markable version of that event:—“‘And the Lord gave 
unto Adam a wife,”—and then turning two leaves at 
once, he came into the description of Noah’s ark, and 
continued gravely—“and she was pitched within and 
without with pitch.” Let us assure the writer of the 
Nation that in personatiug a woman it is not absolutely 
necessary to be incoherent, rambling, weak, illogical and 
utiscrupulous. There is another type of woman abroad 
in the world now. 

In closing, we repeat to the Nation its own language 
addresged to the New York Tribune, in the very num- 
ber before us, on page 34. The article to which we have 
referred is “one of those pieces of professional dishon- 
esty which make the success of a certain class of news- 
papers, as teachers and guides, one of the puzzles of the 
Christian era.” 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 

The espousal of a truth always begets a desire to prop- 
agate it. Converts to a new faith glow with zeal to ad- 
vance it. What we love, we delight to work for; what 
we believe in, we glory in disseminating. There has, 
therefore, come up from a class of the increasing re- 
cruits to the Woman Suffrage standard, an earnest in- 
quiry, “What shall we do?” “We cannot lecture,” say 
they, “we cannot write, we cannot debate, we cannot 
even canvass for subscribers to the papers. We are con- 
fined to the care of our children and households, and yet 
we wish to help in this reform. What can we do?” 

The Massachusetts State Society answered this query, 
last Friday, by the passage of the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That a committee of seven, consisting of 
Julia Ward Howe, Abby W. May, Mrs. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Lucy Stone, Mrs, Nathaniel White of Concord, N. H., 
Mrs. J. T. Sargent, aud Mrs. Caroline Severance, be ap- 
pointed, with power to add to their number, who shall be 
authorized to make: preliminary arrangements for a Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR, to be held in the city of Bos- 
ton early next fall. 

All women are skillful in preparing for fairs and ba- 
zaars. Here, their native fertility of resource, ingenuity, 
taste, practical talent, and industry, have full scope, and 
are coined into money. A series of fairs held during 
the war added over $3,000,000 to the treasury of the 
Sanitary Commission; and a series of bazaars and festi- 
vals, held for more than a quarter of a century, have 
largely furnished the anti-slavery enterprise with “the 
sinews of war,” to say nothing of the great social aid 
they have carried to the cause. 

Now, as we must have money to carry on our cause, it 
has been decided to resort to the popular methods of a 
Bazaar, for the replenishing of our treasury. The Ba- 
zaar is to beheld in the fallin Boston. All in New Eng- 
land, who are interested in Woman Suffrage, are ex- 
pected to cooperate in it. It is intended to make it a 
grand affair, to which art, taste, skill and ability shall 
lend untiring aid. The names of the committee 
who were elected to take the affair in hand, and to in- 
augurate such measures, call such meetings, and appoint 
such committees as will successfully set the ball in mo- 
tion, augur well for its success, They have executive 
ability, and have had experience. As soon as any plan 
of action is decided on, it will be reported in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL. 

In the meantime, let every woman identified with, or 
believing in Woman Suffrage, keep this Bazaar in mind, 
and resolve to swell its pecuniary results. Interest your 
friends in it. Organize in the various towns to work 
for it. Put on your “thinking-caps,” and plan some 
new attraction with which to invest it. In addition to 
a good stock of attractive wares, exhibited for sale in a 
beautiful and decorated hall, the evenings must be glo- 
rified with music, dramatic entertainments, artistic ex- 
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hibitions, wit, eloquence, argument, poetry, and what- 
ever else may draw sympathetic audiences, and honora- 
bly bring money, while, at the same time, indirectly ad- | 
vancing the cause. 

An artist of Boston has already volunteered to paint 
a picture for the great Bazaar. Another has partly | 
promised a like contribution. And already, several ac- | 
tive women, in suburban towns, are stirring up their 
neighbors and acquaintances to immediate action in the | 
matter. Here is something for all to do. Everybody 
can help in this direction. And since we need money 
with which to pay lecturers, to publish tracts, to hold 
conventions, and to carry on our work generally, and 
since the wheels of progress are continually blocked | 
without it, it is no unworthy work to which all are in- 
vited. The great Bazaar means money—imoney means | 
putting the cause of Woman Suffrage before the people | 
—and this alone will give it success. So let us have the | 
Bazaar next fall, and make it yield the treasury the sum | 
of $10,000! 

WHICH WOMEN WOULD VOTE? | 

It is a great step from no reason at all to a poor rea- | 
son. The surly English chancellor, Lord Thuzlow, had | 
a favorite lawyer, whom he called by the endearing | 
name of Taffy, and whom he especially praised because 
he always had a reason to give. “The others,” said | 
Thurlow, “give me no reasons; but Taffy always gives | 
me reasons, and very poor ones they are.” | 

Most of the clamor against Woman Suffrage falls short 
of the dignity of reasoning. One or two arguments | 
sometimes turn up, however, and very poor ones they 
are. One of these is the prediction that if women are 
ever enfranchised, the better class of women will stay 
at home, and only the worst will vote. 





The first and most obvious answer is that the argu- 
ment defeats itself, for the women who stay away from 
the polls will, by that very neglect of duty, show that 
they are not the better class, but the worse. So plain 
is the duty of voting, under a government of the peo- 
ple, that even the man who votes wickedly may be said 
to do his duty better than the man who lazily stays at 
home, and does not voteat all. Ifthe Irish woman has 
the energy and the courage to vote, and the American 
woman has not, then the Irishwoman proves purely the 
better citizen of the republic, and has her right to its 
control. So much for that point. 

The second obvious answer is, that all this prediction 
is based on the condition of the voting places in a few 
of our large cities, where men have hitherto had ex- 
clusive possession. It is as if an untravelled country- 
man should meditate taking his wife for the first time 
on the railway, and should look no farther than the 
smoking-car fora seat. “Heavens!” he exclaims, “Take 
my wife amidst all that smoke and filth? Never! A 
railway is no place for a decent woman.” But ere he 
sends his spouse home disappointed, the ‘gentlemanly 
conductor” quickly guides them to a clean and well- 
cushioned car, where well-dressed women ride in peace, 
and even a male escort is hardly needed. For the train 
of human progress the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is the con- 
ductor, and Woman Suffrage the comfortable car. So 
soon as women are to vote, every inan in the communi- 
ty, whatever his politics, will be interested in providing 
a decent place where the vote may be cast. In smaller 
towns, husbands and wives will go together to the polls, 
as quietly as when they go to church, and far more 
comfortably than when they go to hear Gough lecture, 
In larger cities, separate polling-places will probably be 
provided for the women. Policeman Jones will help 
them tenderly across the street, and the whole ceremony 
will be as safe as a female missionary meeting, and a 
good deal more methodical. 

But suppose it otherwise. Suppose it ever so bad. It 
is a libel on American women to say that they will not 
go anywhere or do anything which is for the good of 


of our great lines of railroad, and see what women un- 
dergo in transporting their households to their new 
homes, See the watching and the feeding and the end- 
less answers to the endless questions, and the toil to 
keep little Sarah warm, and little Johnny cool, and the 
baby comfortable. What a hungry, tired, jaded, forlorn 
mass of humanity it is, as the sun rises on them at last, 
in the dirty and breathless railway-car! Yet that house- 
hold group is America in the making; those are the 
future kings and queens, the little princes and princesses 
of this land. Now, is the mother who has undergone 
for the transportation of these children all this enor- 
mous labor, to shrink at her journey’s end from the 
slight additional labor of going to the polls to vote wheth- 
er those little ones shall have schools or rumshops? 
The thought is an absurdity. A few fine ladies in cities 





men as telegraph operators, not exclusively, but so far ag 
they can be made equally available with members of the 
sterner sex. In this country a few women operators are 
employed—scattered here and there, notable exceptiong 
only. They are employed in the West, occasionally, and 
have always done well. 

Clara Barton has addressed the following brief and 
striking epistle to the returned soldiers of the country, 
It is dated from Geneva, Switzerland :— 

“When you were weak and I was strong,I toiled for 
you. Now you are strongand Iam weak. Because of 
my work for you, I ask your aid. I ask the ballot for 
myself and my sex. As I stood by you, I pray you 
stand by me and mine. CLARA BARTON.” 

A widow in Glover, Vt., 64 years of age, went out last 
year to earn a living by canvassing. She had only two 
receipts to sell—one for hair-dressing, the other for mak- 
ing washing fluid. She was out, in all, about five months, 
During that time she made clear of all expenses five 
hundred dollars, Let any young man do better than 
that if he can. 


That lively girl, Miss Middie Morgan, the now famous 
cattle-reporter of the Times, has been asked, and is soon 
to appear, as the authoress of a sprightly article on the 
idiosyncrasies of Victor Emmanuel, with whom Miss 
Middie was, a few months ago, on the most excellent 
terms, she then having had charge of what he loves best, 
—his famous stud and his unsurpassed stables. 

Miss Julia Hubbard, of Madison, formerly of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., a young lady dependent upon her own ef- 
forts in the life race, has been appointed ‘l'ranscribing 
Clerk of the Senate of Wisconsin. And what is more, 
she was appointed by acclamation—or proclamation, 
accor‘ing to Mrs. Partington. We hope Julia will be a 
good gir, and bring honor upon women by etticiency in 
her new work; and better, by being a grand woman— 
thatall will honor in any position.— Elkhorn ( Wis.) Ind. 

The Women’s Board of Missions, which has just had 
its second annual meeting at Boston, has been remarka- 
bly successful, and found a field where its peculiar la- 
bors were much needed. The receipts of the society 
last year were $14,000, and during that time the board 
has supported twenty-seven missionaries and three read- 
ers. A home has also been established in Constantinople 
for single ladies, who ‘ure to labor for the women of 
that city. 

Quite noticeable at the ecumenical Council opening 
were the Empress of Austria and the Queen of 
Wurtemberg. Royal honors were shown them. Anne 
Brewster avers that the former royalty is one of the 
most beautiful women she ever saw, though there is 
nothing royal looking about her. She is too striking, 
too remarkable; has too much of what is called dignity 
in her manner. She evidently feels every inch an em- 
press; but she is a very ditlerent sort of personage trom 
the truly regal, unassuming, easy, graceful Queen of 
Wurtemberg. 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, who has been before the 
country as an author for many years, as Louise Alcott 
had,—only much lIonger,—has now, like Miss Alcott, 





will fear to spoil their silk dresses, as a few foppish gen- 
tlemen now fear for their broadcloth. But the mass of | 
intelligent American women will vote, as do the mass | 
of men of the same calibre. Before the moral power of | 
both, the baser elements of society will yield yet more 
than they now do; and the general tone of polities will 
be raised, as that of society and the drama and litera- | 
ture have been raised since women took an equal part. | 
So much for these timid predictions. But, indeed, pre- | 
dictions are foolish things in themselves, and the only | 
safety is to hold to principles. All these same objections | 
were once made, all these terrors were encountered 
when manhood suffrage was adopted. The answer was 
not given by our fathers in the shape of predictions, 
but of principles. “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” “All government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Let us either take back 
these assertions, as applied to men, or let us hold to 
them when we reason about women. T. W. HL 








[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO WOMAN’S JOURNAL.] 


VERMONT STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


MONTPELIER, VT., Feb. 2, 1870. , 

The Vermont State Woman Suffrage Convention met 
in Montpelier to-day. It was a triumphant success. 
Village Hall was crowded, and many were unable to ob- 
tain admittance. Prominent citizens from all parts of 
the State participated. Arrangements are made for a 
thorough canvass. Particulars in next week’s Jour- 
NAL. Woman Suffrage is successfully launched in the | 
Green Mountain State. Let our watchword for 1870 be, | 
“Vermont and Victory !” | 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 





turned her talents to the attractive and remunerative 
field of fiction for children. We hardly expect her to be 
so popular as Miss Alcott, whose “Little Women” and 
“Old Fashioned Girls” continue to find readers by the 
thousand,—but we shall be surprised if her “Patty 
Gray” does not become a heroine of the nursery and 
the fireside. Mrs, Dall writes more in the style of Miss 
Edgeworth and Peter Pariey and Uarriet Martineau than 
of Sophie May and Miss Alcott,—that is, her children’s 
books convey a deal of information and any number of 
moral lessons,—but they are also full of charming anee- 
dotes, descriptions and incidents, and are perhaps as 
interesting to grown-up people as to boys and girls, 
“Patty Gray” is one of a series, as yet unfinished, of 
which three have appeared. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “Gates Ajar,? 
has written another novel, likely to create a sensation 
in the literary world quite equal to that of her first fa- 
mous book. It is entitled “Hedged In,” and is a story 
with a purpose, battling with the prejudices of society 
against fallen women who may wish to refurm, showing 
how such an one may be “hedged in” by kindness and 
gentle charity, and brought back to purity and self-re- 
spect. ‘The scene of the story is laid here in New Eng- 
land, and it is a little longer than “The Gates Ajar.”- It 
is to be put to press immediately, and will be out within 
five or six weeks. Miss Phelps has given a great deal of 
thought to the hard question with which she deals, and 
does not write wholly without experience in attempts at 
its practical solution, her theories and disposition to put 
them into practice having brought her into contact with 
many remarkable cases even in the country town in 


M.A.L. | which she lives. She has worked trom her heart, and 


the result is a live book like her tirst one. 


As we see chronicled, from day to day, the opening of 
institutions of learning to woman, in consequence of the 
| movement in favor of an enlarged systew of female edu- 


In Pembroke, Mass., two women have been appointed | cation, it may be mentioned, as a small beginning, that 
and are serving well on school committees. | two women have penetrated the auditoriums of the Ber- 


lin University this winter, and listen to lectures there, a 


Woman has her rights in the Minnesota State Univer- | thing entirely unknown heretofore, ‘These lectures come 


sity, fifty out of a hundred students in that institution 
being women. 

Miss Emma Farrand is now lecturing in Lamoille Co., 
Vt., on Woman Suffrage. We hear her efforts very 
highly spoken of. 

The Richmond Dispatch says Miss Van Lew is con- 
ducting the affairs of the Richmond postoffice to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the public. 


Roberts Brothers will shortly publish a domestic story 
in verse, or a poetical novel in miniature, by Jean Inge- 
low. It will be published first in this country in con- 
nection with quite a number of shorter poems new to 
the public. 

The Radical complains that the orthodox wives of 
some of its subscribers in Boston intercept the copies 
delivered by carriers, that their husbands may not read 
the magazine, causing many unjust complaints of non- 
delivery. Naughty wives! 


The British government has decided to employ wo- 


under the head of those marked “public” in the cata- 
logue, which means public to the students. But outsid- 
ers, men, are allowed to come in and occupy vacant 
| seats. One of these ladies is an American. But the 
other, who applied to the Professor in person for the 
pertnission, is a German. She has, however, been to 
America, learned dentistry, aud lately returned to this 
| city and established herself successfully in her profession, 
| which may account for where she caught the spirit. 
| The professor, who happened to be the rector, Dubois 
|-Reymond, whose celebrity as naturalist is not confined 
| to his own land, and whose lectures on the results of 
modern scientific researches are very popular, was at 
first somewhat taken aback by the application, but, after 
disclaiming any authority in the matter, said he had not 
the least objection thereto on his part, and would be 
glad to see the ladies there. Being asked if they need 
fear any adverse disposition from the students, he re- 
plied, “Madame, you need not have the least apprehen- 
sion; I believe you will be treated with the utmost cour- 
tesy; otherwise all my previous teaching has been in 
vain.” ‘This has proved true, the students politely yield- 
ing their seats to the ladies when occasion required, and 
their conduct towards them has been nothing but gen- 
tlemanly in every respect.—Fur. cor. of Commonwealth. 
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ANTITHESES. 
The business of last week showed us how the miost 
striking oppositions of thought and of character are yet 
coéxistent with and auxiliary to each other. At the 
well-known parlors in Chestnut street,on Wednesday 
Jast, a number of invited guests met to hear Mr. Pow- 
ell’s essay on Quakerism, whose sober drab provoked 
some brilliant contrasts of mental coloring. The essay 
was exhaustive in its character, soundly thought out arid 
carefully written. In the discussion that followed, the 
practical advance of Quaker doctrine upon the religion 
of the period in which it first became known as such 
was fully recognized. The weight and value of two of 
its great features, viz: the directness of inspiration, and 
the spiritual equality of man and woman, were much 
dwelt upon. Its esthetic limitations received notice. 
Natural, and perhaps legitimate, in an age in which art 
was meretricious, and pleasure ran riot, this self-impos- 
ed poverty of resource has long been observed as a blem- 
sh by the most enligh tened of the sect. The plain 
fashions have become a superstition, the plain language 
a murder of innocent English. These extremities may 
easily be allowed to slough off, leaving the valued inher- 
itance of so many excellent practices and maxims undis- 
twrted by the obsolete form which gives a sectarian par- 
tiality to elements which are wanted in all the religion 
of the day. Religion, like Democracy, has a great pow- 
er of annexing for the common stock all that is contrib- 
uted by singulars and particulars in a narrower inten- 
tion. Criticism can advance nothing sound that relig- 
ion shall not absorb into her doctrines and methods, 
making friends and allies of her imagined enemies, and 
assuring the world from two poles, one of positive belief, 
one of negative question. 

The busy and brilliant conventions of the week will 
probably be treated of at length by others who contrib- 
ute to this journal. As a further comment upon our 
text of oppositions, however, we will mention the inter- 
esting presentations made in turn by Messrs. Higginson 
and Phillips on the question of the proposed endow- 
ment of the Southern negroes. Col. Higginson dwelt 
much and solidly upon the ill effects of the whole sys- 
tem of endowments, and upon the real enrichment of 
the man by his own effort and labor. In maintaining 
this point as one of general truth, he certainly carried 
with him the judgment of the audience, while to many 
the fact of our irredeemable indebtedness to the negro, 
and the injustice of compelling him to start, at middle 
life, unaided by the earnings of his previous years of 
labor, at once suggested itself, and rendered Mr. Phillips’ 
plea on this ground as sympathetic and effective as it 
was earnest and eloquent. 

The real antithesis of the enthusiasms developed by 
the discussion on Quakerism was offered on the follow- 
ing Sunday by the discourse of Mr. Frothingham, at 
Horticultural Hall, on the Revealed and the Hidden God. 
If the phrase be not too familiar, we must say that in 
hiding God, Mr. Frothingham was for the moment ex- 
ceedingly successful. He attacked the letter of revela- 
tion, which the enlightened world of to-day has already 
relinquished in its slavish form, keeping, however, an 
earnest reverence for the high intuition and communion 
which the word not inaptly typifies. As earnest as are 
most religionists to bring the Divine into the work and 
experience of: life, even so anxious did Mr. Frothing- 
ham seem to eliminate it therefrom. As an act of in- 
tellectual analysis, his exposition had the advantage of 
showing what life and character would be without that 
consciousness of things unseen which plays so impor- 
tant a partinall that we doandare, But, as we followed 
the speaker, it seemed much like shutting our eyes in 
the daylight, and finding our way about by feeling. 
Dogmatic doubt is as tyrannical as dogmatic belief. 


Neither has the true modesty of intelligence, which | 


knows more than it can say, and a great deal more than 
it can do. Mr. Frothingham’s statement of the evil 
which the belief in revelation had occasioned, through 
the long course of historic centuries, suggested to us 
this further statement, that it is a pity there ever were 
any men, because if there had been no men there would 
have been no sinners. Error and superstition are the 
matrices which veil and guard the truths of human con- 
sciousness until the time of experience is fulfilled, and 
the birth-hour comes. 

It would be unjust to close even so brief a statement 
as this without paying Mr. Frothingham the tribute due 
him asa man of genius and of culture. Many of the 
points made by him against the worship of the Bible 
and its indiscriminate following were finely stated, while 
his resumé of spiritualism seemed to us just and vigor- 
ous. The barring of reform by the appeal to ancient 
records of law and doctrine is recognized by all advanc- 
ed thinkers as futile and anti-providential. In these 
conclusions we went heartily with the speaker, while 
his methods of arriving at them seemed scarcely liberal. 
And this word shall bring us to our conclusion. With 
liberal belief let us also have liberal doubt, and let not 
those who prefer to take the world without those deep 
and inner helps and consolations known only to relig- 
ious souls, insist upon impoverishing other minds by 
processes which happen to be congenial to their own, 

J. W. H. 





THE WIDOW’S INCUMBRANCE. 


By the laws of all the States, a widow is entitled to the 





life use of one-third of the real estate of her deceased | 


husband. This is variously called the “widow’s dower,” 
“widow's thirds,” and “widow's incumbrance.” 

By the laws of nearly ali the States, a widower is en- 
titled to the life use of the whole of his deceased wife’s 
real estate. This is always called the “estate by the 


courtesy,” which has a much pleasanter sound than | 


“widow’s incumbrance.” 
It is also a much pleasanter fact since it comprises the 
use of the whole real estate, and not the use of a third. 
It is rare to hear a widow say, she “has all the rights 


she wants.” The woman, who has had the help of her 
husband in the care and support of her family, suddenly 
finds herself a widow. There was no will. The law al- 
lows her to occupy the house forty days without paying 
rent. 

She came to it on her wedding day. Her toil and 
thrift, added to that of her husband, have paid for it. 
Here her children were born; here her husband died; 
here she has suffered and enjoyed all the cares, pleasures 
and pains which crowded into her life, as woman, wife 
and mother. At three score years and ten, widowed and 
old, the ‘law allows her forty days in the house; one- 
third of the personal property, and the use of one-third 
of the real estate. 

The furniture she brought to the house; the table 
and bed linen her hands had made; the contents of her 
china closet, and the crops on the fields,—~all the goods 
and chattels are appraised. 

The law makes exception of some articles, and the 
Judge of Probate may make the widow an “allowance.” 
Then a sale is made, and the house of half a hundred 
years is gone. She takes up her scanty “thirds,” and, 
for her few remaining years, must do the best she can. 

Or she may be a young widow, with a house full of 
children, whose small fingers and toes must be kept warm 
whether the hunger cry for the “bread which does not 
perish” is answered, or not. 

To do this, the use of all the property and the best ef- 
forts of both father and mother were necessary. 

If the mother had died, the father would have had all 
the property with which to supply these large needs. 

But when his strong arm is cold and dead, the lew 
takes from the widow all but her “thirds,” calls this by 
the hateful name of “the widow’s incumbrance,” ‘and 
leaves her thus crippled with her lonely lot, and only 
woman’s wages and woman’s work. 

If women were voters, the law would be made the 
same for the widow and the widower.— WHAT Goop 
WILL IT DO WOMEN TO VOTE? L. 8. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


CuiIcaGo, Jan. 26, 1870, 

Right on the heels of his elaborate refusal to give 
Mrs. Myra Bradwell a commission as Notary Public, and 
that, too, when her request was backed up by the peti- 
tion of sixty of the ablest lawyers in the northern part 
of the State, Governor Palmer has promised the same 
commission to Mrs. A. E. Hammack, postmistress at 
Tamaroa, Perry County, in this State. Has he then 
changed his position? Oh no! but Mrs. Hammack 
has no husband. She is a widow. She can make a yal- 
id contract—she can sign a bond. The death of her 
husband has elevated her from the pit of nothingness 
and degradation into which women sink when they 
marry, and has restored her, in the eyes of our most 
wonderful laws, to the position of a rational and intelli- 
gent being. 

While Judge Bradwell lives, his wife, Myra, is nobody. 
She is not even an appendage to her husband. Her 
very being is merged in his, so that they two are one— 
and that one is the husband, Hon. J. B. Bradwell. If 
he dies, or if she gets a divorce—not supposable in this 
case—then the event which would be such a sorrow to 
Mrs. Myra, elevates her, and once more, in the eyes of 
the immaculate law, she becomes somebody. The ten- 
dency of this owl-like legislation is to degrade marriage 
—to make it contemptible in the eyes of all high-spirited 
and thoughtful women. ‘The Catholic Church makes 
matrimony a sacrament—the iaws of Llinois and of 
every State in the Union make it temporary annihila- 
tion. Oh, ye Solons, at Springfield, sagely debating how 
| ye shail tinker the Constitution of Lilinois, so as to 
bring it abreast of the advancing and increasingly civil- 
ized age, would it not be well to remove the ban and 
the shame which the law puts upon marriage, so that a 
woman may enter the marriage state without loss of 
| self-respect, without loss of her very existence, without 
committing legal suicide ? 

Gofernor Palmer is himself behind the times. Saul, 
who only held the clothes of those who stoned Stephen, 
yet “consented to his death.” And Governor Palmer, 
while pretending only to interpret and obey the law, 
throws into the scale all his prejudices against the en- 
largement of woman’s sphere, all his narrow notions 
| against her enfranchisement, and so compels the cause 
| of woman to kick the beam. He has much to say about 
| woman’s work being that of the kitchen, and laundry, 
| and nursery—and in all his conversations, perpetually 
| remands her to a “sphere” that is bounded by four 
| walls. She is to cook, wash, iron, scrub, tend baby, 
sew, knit, churn, keep house—this, and nothing more. 
| The laws of Lowa are as stringent, as far as they con- 
| cern women, as are those of Illinois. But in Lowa, the 
| interpreters and executors of the law are broad and 
| liberal men, who so stretch the laws that even married 
women can be appointed notaries public, school com- 
missioners, lawyers—or anything else for-which they 
fit themselves. And this makes the difference between 
the action of the two States in reference to women. 
| On the 8th and 9th of February, the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Association is to be held 
in Springfield, Ill. The annual meeting comes properly 
on the 11th and 12th, but on the 10th, the Constitution- 
al Convention, now in session in Springfield, will re- 
sume discussion of the Suffrage question, when Wo- 
manhood Sutirage will come up for consideration. 
| Hence, the Executive Committee of the State Society 
have appointed the annual meeting some three days 
earlier. 

The committee on Suffrage of the Constitutional Con- 
vention consists of nine members—five Democrats, and 
four Republicans. The five Democrats have brought in 
a majority report, in which they ignore the question 
of Woman Suffrage altogether, and make such a report 
cencerning Negro Suffrage, as to awaken gratitude for 
| the sure and speedy adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
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ment. The four Republicans have brought in a minor 
ity report, in which they recommend that the ques- 
tions of Negro Suffrage and Womanhood Suffrage be 
submitted to the people, each on its own merits, each 
in a separate clause. The Chicago Tribune argues that 
since Illinois is a Republican State, the minority (Re- 
publican) report must be regarded as the majority re- 
port, or indicative of the sentiment of the people—and 
actually expresses a hope that the minority report may 
be adopted, and the two issues be submitted to the pop- 
ular vote. 

It is this state of things which makes a Woman Suf- 
frage Convention at Springfield, on the 8th and 9th, 
very important. Every pains will be taken to render 
it a great occasion. You, Madam, the Editor, who be- 
long to the West, and who are only loaned to the East 
for a year, must not fail to report yourself at the very 
first session. That we have all promised for you, and 
also that you will come reinforced by the gentle, wo- 
manly, silver-voiced Lucy Stone, who wins her way to 
all hearts, even when they try to steel themselves 
against her. 

We are having a most ludicrous time with our public 
schools. The daily press of the city has come ov* ve- 
hemently in condemnation of corporal punishment’ in 
the schools, and has published most tragic and sensa- 
tional accounts of every whipping of the pupils that has 
come to its knowledge, from the not over-scrupulous 
reporters, who know how to “make up a story,” facts 
or no facts. They can make just as good bricks, straw 
or no straw. As the schools are filled with a most het- 
erogeneous collection of pupils, from every nationality 
of the world, and, as# major part of them are under no 
government at home, and have, outside the schools, 
only such education as our wicked streets furnish, this 
“no-whipping” cry of the press has awakened a most 
insubordinate spirit in the schools. The pupils defy the 
teachers, throw slates and books at their heads, if they 
attempt to coérce them, bite, scream, scratch and pull 
hair if a whipping is attempted, and run to the news- 
papers to report the scrimmage as soon as they are dis- 
missed. This is dished up for the people next morning 
with sensational headings. Who is to go to the wall— 
the teachers, scholars, or Board of Education, it is not 
easy how to predict. But at this time of writing, the 
scholars have decidedly the best of it. 

Aren’t you, Easterners, making an unnecessary and 
ridiculous fuss over George Peabody’s funeral? At 
this distance, the whole affair looks very vulgar, and 
absurd. The man did nothing during his life to war- 
rant such funereal pomp, and such protracted obsequies. 
And if he did, his own wish for a simple funeral should 
have been regarded. You must have more money, and 
idle people than we have—for we could not “raise the 
wind” for so much costly sepulchral parade, nor spare 
the time, even though forty Peabodys should “shufile off 
this mortal coil.” Sending to Richmond for General 
Lee to help swell the show is carrying the matter a 
little too far. It looks here, like very decided flunkey- 
ism. We are thoroughly bored reading the account of 
the funeral honors, which have dragged their slow 
How you can endure it, 
living in the midst of it, is incomprehensible. Sigma, 


WOMAN AND MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


Madame Frandoise, the midwite of Catherine de Med- 
ici, lectured ably to students of both sexes, James Guil- 
lemeau was a French surgeon of eminence, who died 
in 1613; but the obstetrical observations which gave 
value to his books were contributed by Madame Ver- 
ronne, 

It was to the Countess de Cinchon, and the influence 
which she used at every court in Europe, and finally 
at the court of Rome, that the world owed the use of 
Peruvian Bark and consequently of quinine. Its early 
name, “Jesuit’s Bark,” showed one step of her process. 
See “Anastasis Corticis Peruviani, Sen Chine Deten- 
sis.” Genoa, 1661. ‘ 

Madame Breton patented a system of artificial nour- 
ishment for infants in use in France as late as 1830, 

At the age of twenty-four, and in the year 1736, Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell, of London, published a work on med- 
ical botany. It was in three volumes foiio, well illustrat- 
ed,and was the first of its kind in any country. Madame 
Ducondray, born in Paris, 1712, was the first lecturer who 
used a manikin, which she herself invented and per- 
fected. Physicians persist in ignoring this fact, al- 
though it was publicly approved by the French Acade- 
my of Surgeons, Dee. 1, 1758. 

Morandi, burn in Bologna in 1716, and Behéron, born 
at Paris in 1730, invented and perfected the use of wax 
preparations to represent diseases, 

Behéron’s collection was purchased by Catharine IL. 
of Russia, and went to St. Petersburg. Hunter ac- 
knowledged his obligations to her. Morandi’s collection, 
at Bologna, was visited and purchased by Joseph LI. 
She was professor of anatomy at the University. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague introduced inoculation 
into Europe in 1721, and the intelligent observation of 
a farmer’s wife led Dr. Jenner to his experiments with 
vaccine matter. 

The history of similar contributions to medical sci- 
ence is too long to be written here. Doubtless many 
other facts survive, if I had time to collect them. My 
attention was first drawn to them by Dr. H. lL Bow- 
ditch, who sent me a book upon the subject, published 
at Paris in 1840. 

When we consider the persistent opposition of men, 
and the want of general education, have we any reason 
to be ashamed of the record? CAROLINE H. DAL, 

— — - a 

Ir was Jeremy Taylor who said to all men, “If you 
are for pleasure, marry; if you prize health, marry. A 
good wite is Heaven’s last, best gift to man; his angel 
of merey; minister of graces innumerable; his gem of 
many virtues; his casket of jewels; her voice his sweet- 
est music; her smile his brightest day.” 





Fine CLoraine.—We invite the attention of those who have 
heretofore had their Clothes made to order, to some lots which 
have been made by our custom workmen in dull times; also, Cus- 
tom Garments made to order and not called for, made from fine 
foreign goods, the prices of which are 30 per cent. less than can be 
made to measure. We are also offering great inducements on 
Overcoats, L. D. BOISE & CO., Clothing House, 30 Washington 
street. 2t Jan, 29. 

















HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 
THIRD LECTURE NEXT SUNDAY, AT 3..5 P. M., 


TT. W. Higginson. 


—ON— 





“The Sympathy of Religions.” 
Single tickets, 50 cents. Six tickets, admitting to any six lec- 
tures, $2.00. For sale at Fields, Osgood & Co.’s, Nichols & 
Noyes’s, and at the door. Feb, 5. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
154 Tremont Street. 
The SPRING TERM begins MONDAY, February 7th, : 
ta?" Only four pupils in a class. 
Weekly Lectures, Concerts, Study of Harmony, Musical Theory, 
Reading at Sight Classes Organ Practice, ete., FREE to pupils. 
Pupils are classified now. 
Send for Circular, or apply to 
feb. 5. 2t JULIUS EICHBERG, Directer. 


O. S. FOWLER’S LAST CALL. 


Ashe must soon retire to write, he notifies all who intend ever 
to consult him as to their Best Business, Marriage, Self-Culture, 
Managing Children, ete., that they absolutely must call on him at 
the American House IMMEDIATELY. Now, If ever. “Social Sci- 
ence” is now completed, 4t feb. 5. 








WANTED. 

AGENTS, Ladies and Gentlemen, in all parts of the United 

States, to sell our great book for the million, viz, THE LIFE 

OF THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY, illustrated and published 
at a price suited to the times. 


Feb. 5. 4t B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD.---$1.00 PER DAY. 
MRS. LUCY E. WESTON, 
Feb. 5. 54 Hudson St., Bost 4t 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M.D., Professor of Hygiene. 
G. H. WYNKOOP, M.D., Professor of Physiology. 
A. B. BALL, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
SAMUEL B. WARD, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
PROF. ARTHUR MEAD EDWARDS, Professor of Chemistfy. 
JAMES R. LEAMING, M.D., Professor of Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women, 
ROBERT F. WEIR, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
LUCY M. ABBOTT, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Obstetrics and 
Teacher of Clinical Midwifery. 
JOHN WINSLOW, M.D., Demonstrator. 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
DR. WILLARD PARKER, Surgery. 
DR. ISAAC E. TAYLOR, Obstetrics, 
DR. AUSTIN FLINT, Practice. 
DR. SAMUEL ST. JOHN, Chemistry. 
DR. STEPHEN SMITH, Anatomy. 
DR. B. W. McCREADY, Materia Medica. 
DR. A. L. LOOMIS, Physiology. 
DR. C. R. AGNEW, Hygiene. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Biackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


THE NURSERY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNGEST CHILDREN. 


This unique and unrivalled Magazine will enter upon its fourth 
year with a largely increased circulation, in January, 1870. It is 
acknowledged to be the BEST WORK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
that has ever appeared. Every number contains not less than 

Twenty-five Exquisite Engravings, 
with original reading matter prepared with scrupulous care by 
the best writers for the young. 

TERMS, per year, in advance, $1.50; Single Numbers, 15 cts. 

A specimen number, containing premium list, club terms, etc., 
will be mailed for 10 cts. 


iar” NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. _43 
Address 
JOUN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
Jan. 15. 13 Washington St., Boston. 4t 





Jan. 22. 





MRS. SfOWE’S NEW BUOK. 


‘ ®. 

Lady Byron Vindicated. 
A History of the Byron Controversy, from its beginning in 181 
to the present time. 

BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

$1.50. 


lvol. l6mo. 482 pages. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Jan. 15. BOSTON. 4t 


ss MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


| Jan. 2. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. at 
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Miscellany. 





LA FLOR DEL SALVADOR. 


The Daffodil sang: “Darling of the sun 
Am I, am I, that wear 
His color everywhere.” 


The Violet pleaded soft, in undertone: 
“Am I less perfect made ? 
Or hidden in the shade 

So close and deep, that heaven may not see 
Its own fair hue in me ?” 


The “ose stood up, full-blown— 
Right royal as a Queen upon her throne; 
“Nay, but I reign alone,” 
She said, “with all hearts for my own.” 


One whispered, with faint flush, not far away: 
“I am the eye of Day, 

And all men love me;” and with drowsy sighs, 

A Lotus, from the still pond where she lay, 

Breathed: “I am precious balm for weary eyes.” 


Only the fair Field-Lily, slim and tall, 
Spake not, for all; 
Spake not and did not stir, 
Lapsed in some far and tender memory. 
Softly I questioned her: 
“And what of thee ?” 
And winds were lulled about the bended head, 
And the warm sunlight swathed her as in flame, 
While the awed answer came: 
“Hath He not said?” 
—Overland Monthly. 


_— A -——_ — 


EQUAL. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


Love, do you love me less, 
That my soul, beside your own, 
Toils up the rocky paths that bless 
With glimpses of fairer zone ? 
While voices of mountain or sea 
Bring nearer the misty, grand To Be,— 
Which, filled with a dearer joy and sweetness, 
Yet craves a nobler completeness ? 


Love, would you love me more, 
If, stilled with a reverent pride, 
Unlearned save in a weak heart-lore, 
I crouched by your kingly side ?— 
If, lulled to the level of grace, 
Stifled in softest satins and lace, 
~ And twirling the ring on my idle finger 
I bade the old bondage linger ? 


Love, do you love me less, 
That I see, with blinding tears, 

Wrongs that the centuries confess, 
Pangs of the shuddering years ?— 
That fetters are hard to bear, 
Though golden-forged the ones we wear, 

That I smile at the coming of Old Time's sequel, 
When soul and soul shall be equal ? 

Keokuk, Iowa. 


OLDPORT ‘‘GHOSTS.” 


A LEAF FROM MY DIARY. 


I have never been a member of a ghost club, nor in 
these days a spiritual seance; neither am I accounted 
credulous or superstitious; but on the contrary pique 
myself on practical common sense. 

My story isa very simple one. It differs from most 
accepted tales of the supernatural in not being explained 
by natural causes in the final paragraph. Robert Dale 
Owen says, “Stories of apparitions at the moment of 
death might be multiplied without number. Many per- 
sons, especially in Germany, who believe in no other spe- 
cies of apparition, admit this. Anziegen is the German 
term employed to designate such an intimation from 
the newly dead. We belong—Sue and I—to a certain 
class of peripatetic Americans of moderate means and 
cultivated tastes, who are always seeking for an earthly 
paradise of a home, where economy and all the agre- 
mens of polite society can be united with health and 
education for our children, without severe bondage to 
conventionalities, or too much care, in short, for Mrs. 
Grundy. We gave up the city and the mart one day, 
when a lucky speculation made me masterof what before 
the war was esteemed a competency; but now, alas! it 
is hard to make both ends meet, as Sue says with a sigh, 
as she turns her black silk or alpaca the second or third 
time. 

We went to Europe and lived in Florence, till Victor 
Emmanuel changed his residence there and it became 
the center of the Court, and lost its charms for econom- 
ical Americans, the prices of living being changed to the 
highest European standards. 

We tried Dresden, with its fine art galleries and 
good schools, and Switzerland, with its pensions and 
pastures and grand scenery. We saw Mont Blanc and 
the Castle of Chilon, the sunrise on the Rhigi, and did 
not wait like “good Americans to die,” to go to Paris, 
but the war and high exchange brought us home again. 

It wasin April, 1867, I believe I took up the Atlantic 
in a railroad depot, in which I read the story of the 
“Haunted Window,” the scene of which is said to be laid 
in Oldport. My eye was attracted by this passage: 

“We lodged one summer in an old house in that old 
suburb of Oldport called the ‘Point.’ It is well known 
that Oldport needs nothing to complete its attractions, 
except that it should be taken up and moved to the sea- 
side, as the Point is the only part of that watering place 
where it does not require a handsome income to keep 
within sight of the water. It is naturally, therefore, a 
sort of artists’ quarter of tue town, frequented by aclass 





of persons more addicted to sailing and sketching than 
riding and bowling, persons who do not object to simple 
fare, and live as one of them said, ‘on potatoes and 
Point.’ ” 

“Sue,” said I, passing her the magazine, “let us try 
potatoes and Point.” 

Without further preamble we went to Oldport, and 
after an interview with the well-known real estate agent, 
Mr. A. S., of “the chaise,” we engaged a cheerful old fash- 
ioned house, sufficiently modernized for comfort by the 
last tenants, with a beautiful view of that loveliest of 
bays—next to the bay of Naples—the Narragansett. The 
horizon line was marked by the undulating curves of Co- 
nanicut island, terminated by the picturesque Fort 
Dumpling, or Fort Louis, to revive an ancient name now 
in disuse ; farther south and west were to be seen the bas- 
tions of Fort Adams, and the guns loomed up bristling 
in parapet; far away sounded the steam-whistle and 
nearer the “Ho! heave, ho!” of the sailors on some out- 
ward-bound vessel preparing to depart, or music from 
some yacht full of pleasure-seekers came pleasantly on 
the ear in the stillness of the evening. 

Our summer passed delightfully. I became enamored 
with boating and passed my time in the most delicious 
dole far ninte state, only excelled by my Italian experi 
ence at Sorrento and Venice. We obtained the good 
will of our neighbors who shared with us their piers for 
our boats, and. théir bathing-houses for our ablutions ; 
and we lived in a sort of aquatic elysium. My wife de- 
lighted in calls being possible without gloves and best 
bonnets. The “thee and thou” of our Quaker neighbors, 
with their plain garb, was a pleas#nt novelty, and many 
became stanch friends, with the small /, before the 
brief but beautiful summer was over. 

Our children grew brown as young gypsies, and as 
healthy as possible for young mortals to be. The gay 
crowd whirled on in their giddy round on the avenue ; the 
hotels went through the usual perturbations of expect- 
ancy, ending by repletion and sudden collapse, But we 
wondered how people could enjoy anything so insane 
when there was the Point life, where ennui was un- 
known. But pleasant friends separate for city homes 
and duties, and prophetic winds, and shortening days, 
begin to prophesy of winter. 

Every house, it has been said, at the Point, more or 
less, has its ghost. They have there a sort of spiritual 
right of way, as the fisherman who dwell there have 
along the shores. 

Sue and I concluded to stay through the winter in our 
summer home; at times it was triste and lonely, society 
was rather too far removed, and the Gulf Stream still 
farther; but we read and studied, and the children went 
to school, and enjoyed the companions they met there. 

February 23, i86—. I find this record in my diary. 

“Our dear niece Lucia left us to-day. The house seems 
preternaturally quiet without her. Sue and I are get- 
ting old, L am afraid, very fast. The snow falls heavily, 
wind southeast. This must be the storm Professor 
Agassiz predicted, I left off writing when dinner was 
ready; something very strange happened which was 
quite exciting in this isolated place. 

Just as the soup was upon the table, Mrs. Brown 
came in (she is a woman who helps our Abigail when ex- 
tra service is wanted) and called Sue with subdued ex- 
citement in her manner to come to the kitchen. She 
left the table, and found Nancy gazing out of the kitch- 
en window with a face perfectly transformed with a look 
of abject anguish and terror. She followed the direction 
of her eyes, but saw nothing. On being questioned she 
said, while dishing the dinner, she turned her face tow- 
ard the window, and saw looking at her from the yard a 
face of such supplication and distress she could not for- 
get it—familiar yet unfamiliar; she ran to open the 
door to this mysterious guest but could find noone. Sue 
followed her example. The snow was a perfect level, 
not a cat track even marked its unbroken whiteness. 
The yard was surrounded by a high fence and the gate 
was fastened. She tried to cheer Nancy in vain; she 
was inconsolable, and was convinced some friend or rel- 
ative had died in distress and had appeared to her by the 
power of a longing spirit. She was a strange creature, 
with a touch of genius about her—half Spanish and 
half African, and had once been a slave. 

I turn over the leaves of my diary to find the sequel. 
Here it is: 

“April 23, 186—, 

We are now in Boston on a visit. Naney wished to 
visit her friend in S—and return with us. She has just 
been here, and startled us not a little by giving this se- 
quel to her sight of the apparition last winter. She has 
discovered that her daughter died the very day she saw 
the face through the window. She was living in some 
remote part of Maine, had been brought up by a grand- 
mother, and had mafried against the wishes of all her 
friends. She was represented as calling constantly in 
her mortal agony on her mother all the day she died. 
Her mother had not seen her since she was eleven years 
old, which might account for the non recognition of her 
face. When this veil of flesh is removed we shall see, 
doubtless, how closely the two worlds—the material and 
the spiritual—impinge on each other. 

[Norr. The above story, which I read in the Boston 
Transcript without knowing the author, is fictitious in 
its present form, but contains nothing that did not ac- 
tually occur. The house where the events took place is 
on the street beside the bay at Newport, and is midway 
between the house described in ““Malbone,” and that de- 
scribed in “The Haunted Window.” The family then 
oecupying it were the brother and sister of a well-known 
Boston clergyman. Ihappened to be at the house the 
day after the figure was seen at the window, and there 
was not a foot-print on the snow that filled the garden. 

The information of the daughter’s death came to the 
mother, I believe, by hearsay. She was said to have 
died at the house of some person in Maine or Vermont; 
I forgot the locality. A letter was written to this per- 
son’s address, but brought no answer. A letter was 





then sent to the postmaster of the town, who stated 
that no person bearing the name of the deceased had 
ever died in the town, but that a person of that name 
was said to have died in a neighboring town, about that 
time. No further explanation was ever obtained. 

T. W. HL] 





“MIss LU.” 


Are you tired of hearing about her? TI have to-night 
to tell you the saddest and stateliest story yet. 

To begin at the beginning :— 

A lady the height of the Medicean Venus, voluptuous- 
ly developed, with a grace in her carriage that has in- 
spired terrible passion, aristocratic hands and feet, 
plain, plaited hair, eyes of fire, and melancholy, and pas- 
sionate memories; a skin like a Spanish senorita, and 
the voice of a cultivated English woman—such is Mrs. 
D——-; in Southern patois, a “white nigger!” 

As calmly as I can, with every nerve quivering under 
the last outrage her life of outrages has received, let me 
tell you her story. 

She is the offspring of one of those unnatural passions 
which formed the atmosphere of boudoir, as well as cab- 
in, in the South before the surrender. Her father was a 
negro. Her mother was pure Virginian, is yet before 
the world a maiden lady, and her name is one of the few 
Southern names which will be kept historic, by its con- 
spicuous connection with radical Republicanism. If I 
were to write it here, it would be at once recognized as 
a name which has been more than once printed in capi- 
tals in the WomAN’s JoURNAL while it was the Agita- 
tor, and which is mentioned from the Golden Gate to 
Boston Harbor with respect, not unmingled with that 
passionate sympathy, human nature, at its average de- 
velopment, has with human nature at its noblest. 

Now, you would sooner expect to find the amorous 
tone and glow of Psyche’s eyes beneath the magnificent, 
pure brow of Artemis, than unlawful passion in the re- 
nowned and virtuous Miss ——; and I am not sure 
but that I am among those who believe that the se- 
cret moment when long time ago this infant soul was 
gifted with clay, was a moment rather psychichal 
than physical. At least, I insist, if there is any em- 
brace of which the world is called upon to believe 
this, it is the embrace that created that love child whose 
face yet is-the fuce of beauty, but whose soul is the soul 
of despair. 

At seventeen, Mary, such was the name of the child, 
possessed not only a mind carefully trained by her moth- 
er, with a training that surpassed the schools, but also 
marvellous beauty; wit, which became too often venom 
under the sting of a passionate temper, hers by inherit- 
ance, and all the attractions of accomplishments and a 
refined politeness. Without a lineage, almost without a 
name—every effort to explore the mystery of her birth 
being, perhaps wisely, baffled by the already illustrious 
maiden-mother,—she lived for a time as waiting-maid in 
the mansion where she was daughter. . 

I pass over some intervening years, as my purpose is 
not to write a life, but to chronicle an incident which 
happened, not in the Sandwich Islands, but in the United 
States of America, one week ago to-day. 

These two characters, then, emerge from the war; 
the one yet in Virginia, the scene at once of her intrepid 
constancy to principles which must have been hers by 
adoption, and of the magnificent reward in the eves of 
her country that constancy has received ;—the other, in 
one of those small villages on the Georgia coast-line, 
teaching in the then just inaugurated freedmen’s school. 
She taught well and successfully for years, fighting all 
prejudices with her mother’s firmness and her father’s 
vivacity. 

An American officer in one of the military stations 
suddenly removed to this point, seeing her, determined 
to establish a liaison. He exhausted every art known 
to the educated man of pleasure, to accomplish his de- 
sign. He caused himself to be introduced to her by 
one of her own people; he visited her school, Ne sent 
her through the postoftice, periodicals and books, and 
had the tact never to allude to them afterward; and, as 
their acquaintance grew old, he walked home with her 
from school as often as his passing could be considered 
accidental; he assisted her in hercharity enterprises ; he 
called upon her; he rode with her, and all with that air 
of thorough ‘respect, of manly regard, of delicate, quiet 
sympathy, which is so grateful to all women. 

Not admitted to the society of the place on account, 
no less of the traces of her parentage in her skin, than 
of her profession, what wonder that she turned with re- 
lief to the society of any companion whose conversation 
was on a plane with her own cultivated mind, and whose 
bearing, even to her watchful sensitiveness, seemed nev- 
er conscious of the presence of base blood in the cheek, 
which anon could crimson beneath his gaze. 

Her lover saw his advantage, and pressed it with that 
remorselessness which characterizes the serpent and the 
seducer alone of creeping things. The opinion of the 
dull society of the place, to which he could readily see 
her vast superiority, was nothing to him who would 
shortly go away, as he had come, a stranger, and he be- 
came more and more assiduous. He was constantly in 
her society. When, alarmed, she would request him to 
intermit his attentions, which tended to compromise her 
not only in the village, but also, which concerned her 
more, among the colored people, accustomed to associ- 
ate only base motives with such a companionship, his 
answering would surround her with an atmosphere of 
truth about rights of friendship so pleasant and so pure, 
that she could not perceive its poison only arose from 
the locality in which it was breathed. 

Nevertheless, the same purity 0f soul which rendered 
her susceptible to his intellect, rendered her also imper- 
vious to his lust. He sought a receptacle, he found a 
soul. And the soldier was more than once vexed to 
confess to himself that his evil wooing was more diffi- 
cult, and perhaps more hopeless, than it would have been 


even with any one of those native Georgians w 
eyes adored his handsome face, even if they could not 
understand his quotations. Half in angry disappoint- 
ment, half in the presence of an undefined, mysterious, 
almost awful apprehension he was not analytic enough 
to discover, he took a great oath he would conquer her, 
and, one day, not as he had calculated at first, offering a 
safe and secret contract, which he would have observed 
to the letter, but in a far more intoxicating paroxysm of 
love, he threw himself at her feet and told her she had 
awakened tremendous passion which she only could 
gratify. 

Mary listened to this wild confession, which was at 
once her shame and his despair, in an agony which we 
men can only know as we know her love, by hearsay, 
She well-nigh fainted, and was only recovered to a sense 
of her danger—a danger heightened by the fact that at 
this resistless moment she, for the first time, learned 
that she loved him with all her nature—by his clinging 
embrace of her, and by the hot kisses he rained upon 
her hair, her eyes and her lips. 

She sprang from his embrace and held him at bay 
with her thin, light, undefended hands, nerved like those 
of the sinless knight with the strength of ten, for one 
moment, and then, choking with pain and intense 
shame, fled like a bird. In a frenzy of remorse he pur- 
sued her, humbled himself in her presence, when after 
days he gained it, told her he loved her not in sense but 
in soul, that he could not live away from her or with her 
contempt—all burning words that may bring reparation, 
In spite of her love she discouraged his addresses as she 
had before rejected him. He persevered, honorably, 
purely wooing her, and—they were married, 

Heaven pronounced no curse upon this marriage. 
The curse came from the society in which they lived— 
quite a different quarter. ‘The calumnies and suspicions 
of the community soon rendered life insupportable, and 
D—, resigning, accompanied his wife into Northern 
Georgia. Here he obtained some rough work, and she 
continued to teach in one of the Atlanta schools, under 
the auspices of the Bureau. The couple were chased 
by scandal, the school was taken from her; his work 
from him, They prayed, wept and consulted together. It 
was plain that Southern antipathies, to which Northern 
laws were porcelain, would not permit Caucasian and 
negro (if the faintest infusion of inferior blood names 
the race) live as man and wife. They agreed that they 
would separate, and, for both were by this time wretch- 
edly poor, earn money with which to go North or West. 
Mrs. D— came to Chattanooga and opened a small 
private school, into which she introduced with rare fa- 
cility some of the more modern methods of teaching. 
The young husband engaged himself as a day-laborer 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad. After 
a time he yielded to a natural, but perhaps at the time, 
a weak impulse, to be with his wife, and one Saturday, 
a few weeks ago, he sought her presence. He remained 
with her in the negro hut where she was boarding until 
Monday morning, when he returned to his work. They 
informed the negro that they were married, but his sus- 
picions were awakened, he confided the matter to others, 
it was noised about; two white citizens of Chattanooga 
—I know them—went up to “look her over”; she was 
apprehended and cast into the prison, whence deliver- 
ance was promised her by the turnkey, only on insulting 
terms. The time for trial came, when, without lawyer 
and without friends, she plead her own case, exhibited 
her marriage license, and, for there are limits to even 
the stupidity of a Tennessee police-judge, was acquitted. 

She began teaching again; was employed by the Rey. 
— —, in charge of the A. M. A. Freedinen’s schools 
in Chattanooga, but persecutions still followed her, and 
citizens of Chattanooga,— I know them — inflamed by 
her beauty and apparent helplessness, instigated troubles 
in her school until she was compelled to withdraw. 
She was insulted daily by these creatures in human 
guise, and informed if she did not take their protection 
they would starve her. She, however, obtained work as 
a general house-servant; and, more recently, as chamber- 
maid on a Tennessee river boat. 

Last Thursday, (Jan. 13th) the boat eame in on one of 
its return trips, and Mrs. D sent a note to the lady, 
whom I,in these articles,in common withthe poor of 
Chattanooga, have called “Miss Lu,’ and who had be- 
friended and protected her, to ask her if she would come 
to the boat and give her the presence of her company up 
tothe city. “Miss Lu” did not reecive the note promptiy, 
and Mrs. D—— started from the boat before she arrived. 
As she neared the prison which one coming trom the le- 
vee is compelled to pass, the turnkey, now city marshal, 
came up to her to arrest her. He had no warrant and 
no pretext, save, in his own words at the time, she was 
“Too d——d lady-like for a nigger.” 

She resisted; a crowd began to collect. He tried to 
force her into the prison-doors and called for assistance. 
She did not scream—it is only in the early days of tor- 
ture that women scream—but she struggled—her hair 
was torn down, her decent dress was dra geled and pull- 
ed in places to tatters, one of her teeth was knocked out; 
for a moment she broke away and sprang into a wagon. 

“Drive on for God’s sake!” she said; then, to the rab- 
ble: “Gentlemen, where are your wives, sisters and 
mothers? Is my color such a curse that I am forever 
to be hunted ?” 

She was interrupted with curses ; one seized her by the 
hair, another sprang into the wagon and kicked her like 
a beast. She was dragged to the sidewalk, bleeding and 
fainting. A Chattanopga school-master can testify to 
this; he stood near by, smiling. Then she was locked 
in a cell. 

The melee was over, and the crowd of two hundred 
souls—mostly brutes—was slowly dispersing, when they 
rallied and gathered about the tall, slight form with well- 
known eye-glassed brow and gloved hands, worn with 
suffering Mm the very pride of her brilliant womanhood, 
who approached the jail-doors with two policemen, and 
demanded the body of Mrs. D.- It was denied her. 

“I will have her out,” said “Miss Lu” with unmuflled 
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———— 
yoice and unprintable glance, “if I have to tear your jail 
down,” and she looked back over the multitude she had 
made to love her, now tossed and retossed by its emo- 
tions, and it swayed like grass before a great, even wind. 

The officers glared at her at first threateningly, then 
sinisterly. One of them laughed. Some one said, “Bet- 
ter put her in, too.” 

But I hardly think there is a man in Chattanooga who 
can face her eyes, and then put his hand on her shoul- 
ders in arrest, or touch her black curls in insult. 

“{ will have her out,” she repeated gravely. 

The fumigating, unfumigated wretches huddled in the 
ragged prison-loft shouted, 

«Rah fur Miss Lu!” 

In five minutes more the police had released Mrs. 
p—. Why, I can hardly tell, for they had no legal 
consequences to fear. It must have been, somehow, a 
species of the glorious, inevitable triumph of nerve, or 
spirit, over brute force. Isn’t it Matthew Browne who 
sumewhere tells the story :— 

“You young rascal,” said the old gentleman to the 
rash little boy in the street, “if that cab had run over you, 
where would you have been then?” And the boy an- 
swered, “Up behind, a-takiin’ of his number.” 

Ladies have told me that even in society, there is a 
certain cool magnetism about this handsome, stately 
“Miss Lu,” that is refreshing and resistless, Perhaps it 
may be a charm more penetrative than even that with 
which, in the New Idyls, Vivien conquered Merlin in 
the mazy wildwood of Brocilande, 

Although the above crowning of outrages to her whose 
very birth, alas! was outrage, happened —ng, resulted 
logically—last Thursday, there has not been the least 
mention of it in the Chattanooga city papers. And there 
will not be, in any paper, save this, Lt is hushed, As 
a newspaper man here in the South I received the news 
from a trusty agent, and publish fittingly in the “Wo- 


MAN’S JOURNAL,” as forming a part of my sketches of 


“Miss Lu,” the story of “The Woman Who Dared” mar- 
ry a man because she loved him. If my story is doubt- 
ed or denied,—as it may be—I can authenticate it with 
dates, names and references, 

Meanwhile, I say, God reward this passionate patience, 
this overmastering love of the despised, and those beneath 
despite! 1 thank Him, I know at least one of his crea- 
tures who has kept her ideal abreast of the saddest facts 
of life, aud permitted it to suffer no reproach, She is 
redeeming with some threads of white, the dark woof 
of this ‘Tennessee river-town. She will accomplish much 
in her simple, original, practical way ; she must—for such 
an exquisite strain of harmony will be followed by some- 
thing from the under world. I write the story of her 
struggle—may 1 write that of her splendid success, 

CHARLEs J. WoopBURY. 

ATLANTA, National Hotel, Jan. 20, 1870. 

a 


HORRIBLE TREATMENT OF WOMEN IN CHINA---DO- 
ING THE WORK OF HORSES, 


The woman of China is treated as a creature rad- 
ically despicable, and scarcely belonging to the hu- 
mun race, She has no soul. She is treated by every- 
body, and especially by her brothers, as a menial from 
whom they have a right to demand the lowest and 
most painful services. ‘Le amusements and pleasures 
of her age are quite unknown to her; her whote educa- 
tion consists in knowing how to use her needle. She 
neither learns how to read nor write, for there exists 
no school nor house of education for her. The idea of 
nullity is carried so far that consulting her in any way, 
or even informing her so much as the name of her fu- 
ture husband, would be considered superfluous and ab- 
surd. She is simply an article of tratlic—an article of 
merchandise to be sold to the highest bidder, She has 
no right to take her meals with her husband; nay, not 
even with male children. Her duty is to serve them at 
table, stand by in silence, help them to drink, and fill 
and light their pipes. She must eat alone after they 
have done, and in a corner, Her food is scanty and 
coarse, and she would not dare to touch even what is 
lett by her own sons. Her husband can strike her 
with impunity, starve her, sell her, or what is worse, 
let her out for degrading purposes, 

The number of women who commit suicide is very 
considerable. When this catastrophe oceurs in a fam- 
ily, the husband usually shows a great deal of emotion, 
for in fact he has suflered a considerable loss, and will 
be under the necessity of buying another wife. 

In some parts of the country it is so much the fashion 
to beat a wife, that a man who shows himself negligent 
on this point forfeits his marital dignity, and is regard- 
ed as a simpleton who understands nothing of his pre- 
rogative. When | women are treated with gentleness 
and moderation, it is usually on a principle of economy, 
as one night spare a beast of burden because it cost 
money, and because if it is killed one would have to re- 
place it. 

A late writer states that more than once he has seen a 
plow drawn by a woman while her husband walked be- 
hind and guided it. Pitiable it was to see the poor 
things sticking their little feet into the ground as they 
go, drawing them painfully out again, and so hopping 
from one end of the furrow to the other, 

 _—— - — 

Tuk advocates of the propriety of sending women ta 
Congress can cite numerous precedents, among them the 
following: “In the Saxon Witas, or Parliaments, the la- 
dies of birth and quality satin council. Bede records that 
the Abbess Hilda presided in an ecclesiastical synod. In 
Wighfred’s great council at Beeconceld, A. D. 694, the 
abbesses sat and deliberated, and five of them signed 
decrees of that council along with the king, bishops and 
nobles. King Edgar's charter to the Abbey of Crow- 
land, A. D. 961, was with the consent of the nobles and 
abbesses who signed the charter. In Henry III.’s and 
Edward I.’s time, four abbesses were summoned to Par- 
liament. In the 35th year of Edward III., ten countess- 
es were summoned to appear in Parliament, but by their 
proxies, though whether these proxies were to be men 
or women was not stated. 


a 

A MORAL debating society out West is engaged in 
the discussion of the following question: “If a man 
deserts his wife, which is the most abandoned, the man 
or woman ?” 


Wary is it easier to be a clergyman than a physician? 
Because it is easier to preach than to practise, 





A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Neo. 385 Washingten street. 2m 


CLOCK’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey tiir to Ys original cvtor, either Diack 
or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed, Sold by all the apothecaries. 

F. B, CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 
Jan. 15. 4m Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


CONGRESS RECORD INK, 


A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not thicken, 
“The best 1 ever used.’’—J as. T. Fixcps, Esq. 
Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 
BLANK BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 

order. 
D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Jan, 29. 55 Washingten St., Boston. 4t 
BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 


Jan. 15. 











MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. Be. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan, 29. BOSTON, Mass. , Mt 

T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 

24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 

Having been established in the successful practice of his business 


in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the public generally that he still retains his 
4 





old stand—132 Court St. t Jan. 15. 
DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Reom 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Teeth extracted by the use of hirRous Oxipr Gas, Erner, or 
CuHLonororM. Badly decayed and aching teeth restored to use- 
fulness and comfort. Children’s Teeth regulated. Teeth filled 
and built up with adhesive Gold. Artificial Teeth made to give 
pertect satisfaction, in full or partial sets, on Rubber, Gold or sil- 
ver base. Dr, Fulsoin’s Patent Kidge applied, 

Would refer by permission to Prof. 1. J. WxTHEeRBEE, D.D.S., 
late President of the Boston Dental College. 

In Kast Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. 4t Jan, 2y. 


DENTAL. 





SPECIALTY.—Preserving the natural teeth by FILLING, and 
extracting with NITROUS OXIDE GAS. When more than jive 
are extracted at the same sitting, NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE, 

Dr. D. attends to the above from 9 to 8 o’clock PERSONALLY, 


J. R. Dillingham, 


12 Winter Street. 8t 


COLTON 
Dental Association 
Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 
WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Officee-18 Pemberton Square, Besten. 13t 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAW ING-LESSONS. 

This book contains a large number of sk@tches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupiis, and excellently designed to aid in aequir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation, Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROOKS, B Washington St. 4t Jan, 2. 


. MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class, 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 8), 

246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 22. 4t 
SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 


Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled, Artiticial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 

Jan. 22. 3m IR. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 


TO LIBRARY DIRECTORS. 

For sale, two “INDICATORS,” nearly new, on the plan of that 
in the Boston Public Library. They show the number of each 
book (up to 5000) and whether it is in or out, thus saving much 
time and vexation. Price $150. Address P. O. Box 60, Newport, 
R. 1. It Jan. 29. 


@5.00 PET SEWING MACHINE, 
Price $5.00, will do the work of ten pairs of hands, and as well as 
any $25 machine ; is warranted, is simple, easily understood, always 
in order. Send $5 for one. Send two stamps for sample of work 
and circulars. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Address PET 





SEWIFG MACHINE CO., 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 4t J29 
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TO THE 
Country Women 


AMERICA, 


The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 
Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 





country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the diseom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations, 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

As a natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance, Sometimes mod- 


esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the | 


motive. In all cases the resultis thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of “female complaints.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)}—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself, 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 
Send ror descriptive Circulars to the 
Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENCTES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 613 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St. ; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 
138 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 

Jan, 29. 4m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office, 579 Tremont Street, 


(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
Dr. Colby attends to general diseases of the system, 
Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children, 
Consultations free. Social calls at the office. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. tf 


Woman's Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Jan. 16. 


The New England Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 

y ment, May 20, 1867. 

No. 4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
mau to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 155v. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.’’ Prepared in 1369, 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1369, 


For sale by 
Charles Ix. Whipple, 


43 Bowdoin street, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; #4 per hundred, 
( Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of the price 
and postage; or three for 20 cents, free of postage. ha 
Also, Joun STUART MILL’s late admirable work, ‘‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FEMININE SOUL. 


BY ELIZABETH STRUTT, 
Author of “PRACTICAL WISDOM,” “TRIUMVH OF TAL- 
ENT,” &e., &e. 


Price $1.00. 


H. H. & TT. W. Carter, 


Jan, 22. 13 Beacon street. lm 





ro THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or forthe spare moments. Business new, light 
and protitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from cents to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary C nion—one 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 





mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CU., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. 6. 








KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Whelesale Dealers 
—iIN— 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Auglt. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Leuis, Me. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14. ly 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO.,, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug. 14. P. Vv. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 





BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 








DOGGETT, BASSETT & H1iLLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


29 and 31 Lake Street, 





' Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 
THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
—isa— 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
—BY— 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At S82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editer. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts. 


This paper publishes the mostimportant decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited bya 
woman, 

Communications for the LeGaL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, I). 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohie. 

The Apvocars enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 

larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future, 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Woman’s Avvyocate, pubiished at Dayton, Ohio, It deals 
vigorous blows, aud will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of womau wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more iiberal patronage, Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution, 

The WomaAn’s Apvocate is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wobugs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause Gud-speed.— Banner of Light, 


The Dayton WomaAn’s AvvocatsE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, pase, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman, Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice iu the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 

itator, 


age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Ag 

The Woman's Apvocats, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully fur woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsleld Kepublican, 





TERMS: 
One copy, One year........6. scenes oo cceovccccoocces $2.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Three copies, one year +» $6.50 
Ten copies, one year.... .. ++ 20,00 





Twenty copies, Oue year 36.00 
Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the ADVocaATE during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan. 1, J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 





THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 
WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
every where, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Mouths fer 25 Cents. 
“I'm perfectly delighted with it.”".—Olive Logan, 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—JUinois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 


Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind. 

























. “Musical Festival” for the benefit of the Mercantile Li- 


* month, and Madame Urso, herself, will conduct it. Al- 


40 . . 
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OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


The first number of the WomAN’s JoURNAL has just 
reached us dwellers in “Sunset Land.” Much as we 
mourn the absorption of the well-beloved Agitator, we 
cannot remain absolutely ineonsolable for its loss, when 
we look upon its greater, if not wiser, successor, In- 
deed, though it may betray a shocking fickleness of 
disposition, we feel irresistibly inclined to shout :— 

“LE ROI EST MORT—VIVE LE RoI!” 

In glancing at the JouRNAL, nothing strikes the eye 
more forcibly than the odd union of “solid” Boston and 
“fast” Chicago in its date. To witness the meeting of 
such extremes gives one a very strange sensation. It 
makes one feel as if the millennium were imminent, 
and as if “the lion and the lamb” might be confidently 
expected to “lie down together” at any moment! But 
there can be no doubt that this combination of East- 
ern “finish” and Western “push” will make the paper 
a most ornate, as well as effective sheet; and we shall 
hail its weekly advent with sincere pleasure. 

THE “CAUSE” IN SAN FRANCISCO, 

While you of the East‘have been gloriously occupied 
in attending “National Conventions,’ and forming 
“American Associations,” and establishing fresh “jour- 
nals” for the promotion of the “cause,” “strong-minded 
matters” have by no means been at a stand-still among 
us. The Mercury has passed into the sole control of 
its energetic lady-editor, Mrs. E. Pitts Stevens, has 
been re-christened the Pioneer, and is now almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the interests of woman. It is an 
unflinching advocate of “impartial suffrage,” ‘and, as 
such, is a powerful assistant in the great work that lies 
before us. .Our Suffrage Association, which has hith- 
erto been composed of ladies alone, has recently adopt- 
ed a new constitution, under whose liberal provisions 
the gentlemen have been admitted to membership. 
This has done much to augment the numbers of the so- 
ciety, and to give additional interest to its sessions. 
Moreover, as a kind of prelude to the approaching “con- 
vention,” several public discussions of the “Woman 
Question” have been recently held, under the counte- 
nance of the association. Of course, the reporters have 
not failed to attend these open meetings, and, as a con- 
sequence, the columns of the city dailies have teemed 
with burlesques and caricatures of the “Wild Woman’s 
Rights’ Women.” The friends of the “movement” are 
rather delighted than otherwise at having induced this 
spasm of ridicule—since nothing is more fatal to the 
success of any reformatory measure than a dull, apa- 
thetic indifference on the part of the press and the peo- 
ple. As a still further preparation for the “convention,” 
several lady lecturers havg been sent from this city into 
various parts of the State, to agitate this great subject, 
and awaken as general an interest therein as possible. 
Thus far, they have met with much encouragement 
and sympathy. 

THE STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
assembles here on the 26th inst. It will hold during 
three days, and a full attendance is anticipated. The 
primary object of this “convention” is, the organization 
of a State Woman Suffrage Association, all existing as- 
sociations being merely city and county societies. Of 
course, in addition to this work, there will be much 
good and convincing talk from many leading speakers 
of the State who have promised their presence and aid; 
and, altogether, it is hoped to make the gathering a 
grand success, 

A FEMALE “GILMORE.” 

Quite different from all this is the work a little for- 
eign lady is carrying forward in our midst. Camilla 
Urso, who came here some time ago on a concert tour, 
and who has positively enchanted the San Franciscans 
by her wonderful “bowing,” has projected a mammoth 


brary Association of this city. It will come off next 


ready she has enlisted in the undertaking all the prom- 
inent musicians of the State; she has pressed the school- 
children into the service; and rumor whispers that she 
has “interviewed” certain “fire-companies,” and inspect- 
ed certain “anvils” with an eye to their future use. 
Whether she has demanded the “guns” of Alcatraz and 
Fort Point as her fierce auxiliaries, is not perfectly 
known; but one thing is evident, she has determined 
that Boston and P. 8. Gilmore shall no longer rest in 
undisturbed “Peace” upon their “Jubilee” laurels. 
WESTERNER. 
Sawn Francisco, CAL., Jan. 1870. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION... 

Believing in the natural equality of the sexes, and 
that women ought to enjoy the same lezal rights and 
privileges as men; that as long as women are denied 
the elective franchise thpy sutfer a great wrong, and 
society a deep and incalculable injury; the undersigned 

ree to unite in an association to be called, “THe 

ASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION,” 
which shall be auxiliary to the AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

2. The object of this Association shall be to procure 
the right of suffrage for women, and to effect such 
changes in the law as shall place women in all respects 
on an equal legal footing with men. 

3. The officers of this Society shall be a President, 


Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding and a | 


Recording Secretary, and an Executive Committee of 
not exceeding twenty members, besides the President, 
Secretaries and Treasurer, who shall be members ex- 
officio. The officers shall perform the duties customa- 
rily assigned to their respective offices. Seven members, 
when convened after due notice, shall constitute a quo- 
rum. All the officers shall be chosen at the annual 
meeting, to continue in office for one year, and until 
others are chosen in their places. 

4, Any person may be a member of the Association, 
by the payment of an annual contribution to its funds, 
of not less than one dollar, or a life member by the pay- 
ment of twenty dollars. 

5. The Executive Committee shall manage the busi- 
ness of the Association, may elect honorary members, 


agents, and take any measures they think fit to forward 
the objects of the Association, and may fill all vacancies 
that oceur prior to the annual meeting. 

6. The annual meeting of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place, and be called in such man- 
ner, as the Executive Committee may appoint. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

7. One of the objects of this Association shall be to 
form an auxiliary County Association in every County 
in Massachusetts where none such now exists, and to 
codperate with those already existing —for the speedy 
formation of a Woman Suffrage Association, in every 
town in the Commonwealth. 

8. Every President of an auxiliary County Society 
shall be ex-officio a Vice-President of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

9. Every chairman of the Executive Committee of an 
auxiliary County Society shall be ex-officio a member of 
the Executive Committee of the State Association. 

10. This Constitution may be amended at the annual 
meeting, or at any special meeting called for the pur- 
pose, by a vote of three-fifths of the members present 
and voting. 

OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT, Julia Ward Howe. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Roxbury; Anne B. Earle, 
Worcester; John G. Whittier, Amesbury; Lilian Em- 
erson, Concord; Hon. Robt. C. Pitman, New Bedford ; 
Mrs. Richmond Kingman, Cummington; Rev. R. B. 
Stratton, Worcester; Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plains ; 
Hon. Isaac Ames, Haverhill; Sarah Shaw Ames, Bos- 
ton; J. Ingersoll Bowditch, West Roxbury; Lydia Ma- 
ria Child, Wayland; Mary Dewey, Sheffield; Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Worcester; Sarah Grimke, Hyde Park; 
Sarah R. Hathaway, Boston; William I. Bowditch, 
Boston; Harriot K. Hunt, M.D., Boston; Hon. Samuel 
E. Sewall, Melrose; A. Bronson Alcott, Concord; An- 
gelina G. Weld, Hyde Park; Hon. Henry Wilson, Na- 
tick; Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Boston; Charlotte 
A. Joy, Mendon; Jacob M. Manning, D.D., Boston; 
Lucy Sewall, M.D., Boston; Rev. Jpseph May, Newbury- 
port; Maria Zachryewska, M. D., Roxbury; Rev. William 
B. Wright, Boston; Rey. Jesse H. Jones, Natick; Phebe 
A. Hanaford, Reading; Seth Hunt, Northampton; Ma- 
ria S. Porter, Melrose. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Rev. Rowland Connor, Boston; Caroline M. Severance, 
West Newton; Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston; Mary 
E. Sargent, Boston; Gordon M. Fiske, Palmer; Sarah 
A. Vibbert, Rockport; Rev. Gilbert Haven, Boston ;) 
Caroline Remond Putnam, Salem; Frank B. Sanborn, 
Springtield; Mercy B. Jackson, M.D., Boston; Samuel 

ay, Jr., Leicester; Margaret W. Campbell, Spring- 
field; Rev. C. M. Wines, Brookline; Mary A. Liver- 
more, Boston; Wm. 8. Robinson, Boston; Henry B. 
Blackwell, Boston; Lucy Stone, Boston; S. S. Foster, 
Worcester; Mrs. Wilcox, Worcester; Ada C. Bowles, 
Cambridge. 

Meee SrecreTARY, Nina More, Hyde 
ark. 

RecorDiIna Secretary, Charles K. Whipple, Boston 

TREASURER, E. D. Draper, Hopedale. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the New 
Jersey State Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
the house of George and Sarah Pearson, in Vineland, on 
Tuesday, the 18th inst. 

John Gage was chosen Chairman, S. P. Fowler, Secre- 
tary. Report of Treasurer for past year read and ac- 
cepted. 

On motion of Dr. D. W. Allen, a vote of thanks was 
passed to H, B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone for their val- 
uable services in so successfully carrying forward the 
business of the Convention. 

The following resolutions offered by Rev. Oscar Clute 
were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That we call a Mass Convention at Vine- 
land, on February 18th and 19th, for the furtherance of 
the cause of Woman Suffrage, and for the organization of 
a Cumberland county Woman Suffrage Association, 

Resolved, That John Gage, Oscar Clute, Carrie A. 
Paul, D. W. Allen, Estelle Thompson, and 8. P. Fowler, 
be a committee of arrangements for the Mass Conven- 
tion. , 

Resolved, That John Gage be requested to correspond 
with Mrs. Mary F. Davis, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Association, relative to organiz- 
ing county and district societies auxiliary to the State 
society. 

Resolved, That we appoint a committee to negotiate 
with the editors of the Vineland Weekly, the Vineland 
Independent, and the Millville Republican, tor the con- 
trol of a column or more in each of these papers in the 
interest of Woman Sutfrage. Mr. Chite, Miss Thomp- 
son and Miss Fowler, appointed such committee. Ad- 


journed. J. GAGE, Chairman. 
S. P. FowLER, Secretary. 
—— ——_ 
PETITION. 


. 

The following petition is being circulated and largely 
signed in New Jersey :— 

To the Senate and Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey:—The undersigned, citizens of New Jersey, pray 
your honorable body to take such steps for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of this State as will secure to 
women their right to vote. 

Also: We pray your honorable body so to amend 
the statutes of this State that married women may make 
a valid will of all property, real, personal and mixed, in 
the same manner that all other sane adult persons are 
now free to do. 

Also: That a widow may be entitled to the life use 
of the whole of her deceased husband’s real estate, as the 
widower is now entitled to the life use of the whole of 
his deceased wife’s real estate; or else make the interest 
of the survivor the same in both cases. 

Also: Thata widow may succeed to the ownership, of 
the whole of her deceased husband’s personal property, 
in the same manner that a widower now succeeds to the 
ownership of the whole personal property of his wife. 

Last, not least, that the law which gives the custody 
and guardianship of children solely to the father may 
be repealed, and another law enacted which shall make 
the custody and guardianship of children belong equally 
to the father and mother. 

OS I Re 

THERE is a queer suit being tried in Ulster county. 
A young lady, who wished to marry a youth with $10,- 
000, promised a lady friend $3000 for her assistance if 
the game proved successful. The young man fell a vic- 
tim, of course, but the successful bride refused to pay the 
$3000 when demanded, and this suit is the result. 

secegeetinenpighge—aiiallins a . 
PRENTICE says man was the chief consideration at the 
creation. Woman was only a side issue. 
- —-- oe 


Ir is not worth while to despise little things. God did 








call meetings of the Society, prepare petitions to the 
legislature, issue publications, and employ lecturers and 
e 


not when he made a place for them. 





Rev. J. H. BRADFORD, formerly chaplain of the West- 
boro Reform School, has entered on his duties as super- 
intendent of the Connecticut reform school for girls, at 
Middletown, and will remove his fdmily there this week. 
No pupils have yet been received, and only one family 
house is ready for them, but that is expected soon to 
fill up. The formal opening of the school will be made 
next June, and it is proposed to hold a reform school 
convention in Middletown at that time. 

A girl of good family applied for a position as sales- 
woman, in what is considered a very respectable store in 
in the city of Boston. The proprietor told her —“that 
all the wages he could pay would be four dollars per 
week.” The young lady replied, “That sum, sir, would 
just about pay my board; but what shall I do for cloth- 
ing?” The storekeeper asked her—“If she had not 
some gentleman friend to furnish her with clothing?” 

H. 








An aged Forfarshire lady, knowing the habits of her 
old and spoilt servant, when she wished a note to be 
taken without loss of time, held it open, and read it 
over to him, saying: “There noo, Andrew, ye ken a’ 
hat’s in’t; noo dinna stop to open it, but jest send it 
off.” 





A WOMAN who owned a Bible, but never read it, sup- 
posed she was quoting Scripture when she greeted her 
son, who came home to Thanksgiving, with the excla- 
mation: “Here comes the fatted ¢alf!” 





AN old fellow being visited by his pastor, he assured 
him he could not be a good Christian unless he took up 
his daily cross; whereupon he caught up his wife and 
began lugging her about the room. 





A FEw days since a man, his wife, nine children and 
an aged mother—twelve persons in all, came to Vine- 
land from Nevada, in order to have the benefit of 
churches and good schools, and to get rid of groggeries 
and faro banks. 





THe total pumping capacity of the three pumps 
which furnish Chicago with water is 35,000,000 gallons 
per day. The actual consumption of water during thir- 
teen consecutive days in July was 21,000,000 gallons per 
day. 


eae Some 

THERE are but two educational institutions in the 
State of Michigan where women are not admitted, the 
Agricultural College and the State Reform School. 
There is but one that excludes men, Kalamazoo seminary. 





THERE is before the Tennessee Legislature a bill to 
punish public officers guilty of druukenness. It makes 
the offense a misdemeanor. Such a law should be in 
force in every State. 

——_ -— ——__ 2-2 — 
WHERE’ER you go, in weal or woe, 
Whatever fate befall, 
In sunny glade, in forest shade, 
A heaven is over all. 





PDAS SS SS ASE 

In his last Sunday discourse, Beecher said American 
gentlemen were respectful enough to well-dressed wo- 
men, but never to the matron in rags. 





SPEAKING of the holidays, a Nevada paper says, 
“Pinfeathers with a little meat attached cost a dollar.” 
He alludes to chickens. 

0 ee 

Ir required seventeen bridesmaids, four clergymen and 
three bands of music, to carry on an English wedding 
recently. 





THERE is no educational institution in Iowa that ex- 
cludes women—and only one that excludes men. 





Your “Alaska Sable” furs, gentle lady, were once 
worn by that plebeian personage, the skunk. 





OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 


T. W. HIGGINSON, R.I., WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Miss W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A, LIVERMORE, [ll., GEORGE W, JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM, CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, O. 
CHABRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Ulinois. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 
TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA S. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon, C. W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon. C. B. WAITE, IIL, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Kev. H. EDDY, Wis., 

Mass., MOSES CUIT TYLER, Mich., 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFPORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 
ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, lowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon. RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs. GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, _ Oregon, 

Rey. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 
Hon. J. C. UNDERWOOD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rey. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind, 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IIL, 
Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jr., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 

Vt., LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minu., 

Mass., Mrs. C. 1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1., BELLE MANSFIELD, Lowa, 
Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 


ANNA C. FIELD, N. Y., enn., 
MARY F. DAVIS, N. J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, ¥'a., 
MARY E. AMES, Cal., 





MARY GREW, Penn., 
Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., Hon. A. M. F 





. FRETZ, Va., 
A. J. BOYER, Ohio, GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C, 


; THE 
Empire Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary, 


Headley & Clary, 


Managers New England Branch, 


82 Washington St., Boston. 


Mark the Liberal and Strong Fea- 
tures of*the Empire. 

ALL Poricres Non-Forreirase! 

All Policies inconTEsTABLE for any cause excepting fraud. 

All restrictions on TRAVEL and ResipENcE removed, and no 
permits required—experience and statistics proving them to be 
unnecessary,.while they are vexatious and expensive to the in- 
sured; and no EXTRA CHARGE FOR WOMEN, or any class of 
ordinary risks. 

The EMPIRE stands alone in the simple justice of incontestable 
policies in case of suicide, death for crime, or by accidental cause 
of any kind. 

It has also adopted Massachusetts law in full. 

MISS 8. B. PACKARD, formerly Principal of Oread Institute 
Worcester, Mass., is Superintendent of Female Agencies, and La- 
dies desiring to act as Agents, or to personally insure, can call or 
write her, or the Managers, at this oflice. 





WHAT SAYS THE PRESS! 

“The Empire has had remarkable success, It presents strong 
features, and it is believed has no rival in its claims to publie con- 
tidence.”"— Boston Journal, 

“This company is a great success; the result of able, economical 
and reliable management, Its exhibit is worthy the attention of 
all interested in the great enterprise of life insurance. ‘The bu- 
PIRL has no superior in the country.”’—Boston Lost, 

“It is with peculiar pleasure that we speak of this company. 
Its remarkable success shows that good management and energy 
are at the base of the enterprise. ‘Lhe truth is, the company has 
adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization.””— 
N. £, dnsurance Gazette, 





Gay Call, or send for Circulars, References, &c. 


Agents of character wanted in New England. 
Feb. 6. . lt 


BUY A CROSBY’S 
French Parlor Bed. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONK. 
Don’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money! 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 
Prices range from $13 upwards. 
We are aiso making uew articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 


Lounges and Sofa Beusteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements, - Call and examine. 
555 Washington and 6 Eliot Streets. 
a, Agents for the U. 5. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 
market. 
PAREER & HOPKINS. 
F. W. Horxrys. Feb. 5. = 4t E, PARKER. 





DR. NOLCINI’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and CUL.DS. In use in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 years. Physicians 
recommend them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. 
A Great Favorite with Public Speakers and Singers. 

Made only by NOLCINI & CU., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No 
48 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 88 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Confectioners generally. Feb. 5. 


SCOVEL & WILLCOX, 
Attorneys & Councillors-at-Law, 


NO. 4 MARKET SPACE, 
(Board of Trade Rooms), 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Practices in all U. 8. Courts and before the Departments. 
JaMrs M. ScOVEL. lt J.K. HW. WiLLcox. 








SEWING MACHINES, 


W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers fer sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STUCK of all the FIRST-CLASS - 
CHINES, at Low vricrs. : nin ee Sel 

Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CAs# INSTAL- 
MENTS, 





151 Washington Street, 
Feb. 5. Opposite Old South Chureh. 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & LOGAN, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wrinyers of All Kinds, 
_ Wholesale and Retail. 
wWikenaee” hite Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
Feb. 5. 73 Cernhill, Boston. 4t 


SEWING MACHINES. , 


JOHN D. CLAPP & CO. 
Sell all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on terms t - 
chaser. Needles and Supplies for all Machines. pa aege 


Feb. 5. 106 Tremonti S:reet. 4t 


GENTS’ CLOTHING 
Cut, Trimmed, and Made to Order. Garments Dyed, Cleaned and 
Repaired. Shirt Patterns cut to order. Also, Ladies’ Saeques, 
Shawls, Capes, Cloaks, Kid Gloves, Slippers and Dresses Dyed or 
Cleansed so as to look like new. J. G. PIERCE, 25 Howard St., 
opposite Howard Athenaum. 4t Feb. 5° 


LADIES, WHY NOT ? 

Send ten cents and one postage stamp for a pair of those 
TORTOISE-SHELL BRAC ELETs, ont peertve with it ae 
thing extra which will save you considerable “washing.” A com- 
misston trom $2.00 to 320.00 per day ean be made, and not inter- 
fere with every day duties. Those who have formed clubs for 
“One Dollar Sales” reply. “No gentleman employed.” Address 
SARAH E, LAMBIRT, 4 Winter St., Boston, Mass. —8t_Feb. 5. 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies espeetally invited to the extra bargains in Dress Goods, 
Cigenn nate, &c., &e., at O. 8S. CURRIER’S, 94 Hanover St. 
eb. 5. 
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